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TO THB LADIBS>, 


Permit me to dedicate to you'‘ THE ARTIST, a publication devoted to Literature, the 
Arts and Fashions. In its pages will always be found selections and original articles, not only 
by the most eminent American authors, but also by the best writers of other nations. The 
world of letters knows no limit. The Muses do not confine themselves to one country nor to 
one hemisphere, but shed their inspiring influence alike over all, The diversily of production 
tends to enlarge the imagination, by increasing the means of information and opening new 


sources of intellectual amusement. 


The Engravings, Drawings and Paintings, with which“ THE ARTIST” will be adorned 
are executed by a process hitherto unknown, and by it we shall be enabled to represent Flowers’ 
with thetr own brilliant tints ; Landscapes with the joyous verdure of Spring, and Portraits 
of young and lovely women, in whose complexions will be blended the rose and lily. Avoiding 
the ordinary mode of clothing every subject in “ customary suits of solemn black,” our imbel- 
lishments will present the gladsome hues of nature, the lively coloring of flowers, of birds, and 


of fashionable costumes. 


“ THE ARTIST” is ajournal of Fashion, dedicated to the Ladies, in which the most care- 
ful attention will be paid to produce to their view the newest and best selected modes ; the most 
elegant and tasteful costumes will be drawn with every possible precision, and with the hues 
and colors appropriate to them. It is not sufficient to give the form of ahat, a dress or a scarf 
if these, as in common engravings, are drawn in black, who can divine whether taste or the 


caprice of fashion has ordered that they should be blue, lilac, green, rose colored, or scarlet. 


We shall not limit ourselves in our designs merely to the forms of articles of dress, but we 
shall also give minute representations of every thing composing the Toilet, presenting elaborate 
patterns for Embroidery, Lace, Flower Pieces and the newest Ornaments which can be executed 


either by the needles or the pencils of our fair subscribers. 


The newest and most popular’ pieces of Music will be found in the pages of “ The Artist,” 


and these will beillustrated by suitable designs. 


Finally, nothing that Literature, the rts, or novelty can furnish, will be neglected to ren- 
der “ The Artist” instructive, useful and acceptable ; by these means we trust to deserve the 
distinguished patronage of the Ladies ef America, the highest reward our labors can 


receive. 


F. QUARRE. 
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THE ARTIST. 


OCTOBER 1842, 


THE OUT-DOOR ARTIST. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY THE EDITOR. 


The whole city of Brussels was in a 
state of marvellous excitement. Talma, 


the great French tragedian, was to close ‘ 


his engagement that very day, by playing 
Leonidas. Even before daybreak, the 
doors of the theatre were besieged by 
persons anxious to secure tickets. At 
noon, the crowd reached to the farther 
end of the Place de la Monnaie. It was 
evident that the old theatre could not 
contain half the persons there assembled. 

The hero of this Ovation, for so it might 
justly be termed, he who was at that mo- 
ment exciting such intense interest in the 
minds of these honest Brabant beer-drink- 
ers, whose nature, on ordinary occasions, 
is anything but enthusiastic, was quietly 
standing in the recess of a window at the 
Hotel de la Croix Blanche, very prosai- 
cally employed in shaving himself, look- 
ing, with apparent indifference, upon the 
crowd, but accepting their homage, as a 
monarch, who was no longer to be daz- 
zled by the applause of the multitude. 

Talma was chatting familiarly with an 
old friend, an inhabitant of Brussels, a 
great admirer of the tragic art, having 
himself trod the boards ; his talents, how- 
ever, not having been duly appreciated, 
he had, thanks to the patronage of Ham- 
let, all-powerful during the reign of Na- 
poleon, exchanged the buskins, which 
fitted him but badly, for a minor office in 


the custom-house, for which he was not | 


; 


much better suited, but where, at all 


events, he was sheltered from the hissings 
of the public. 


PEL 


| faith in art. 
The fall of the imperial | 


Colossus had not deprived this great artist » 


of his place. Governments change, em- 
pires are destroyed, but taxes, direct or 
indirect, are immoveable. 

“ Well then! he will not come,” said 
Talma, in atone of vexation, “he is an 
old madman, a misanthrope ; I nevertheless 
assure you, my dear Mr. Lesec, that I 
have got up Leonidas expressly for him, 
thinking it would please him, and tickle 
his old republican reminiscences. If our 
good David had come he would have 
imagined he saw his own painting of the 
‘Spartan Heroes’ upon the stage—but 
he will not come—he refused you—I was 
sure he would. Age, exile, and the 


recollections of the past, have dreadfully 


soured him ; he is no longer the David of 
the Consulate.” 

“T have just returned from his house,” 
said the tax-collector, “he received me 
as Hermione receives Orestes, in the 
fourth act of Andromaque—he was but 
sourly sweet, I can assure you. ‘I 
never go to the theatre,’ said he, tartly. 
‘Tell my old friend Talma, that I am 
much obliged, but I always go to bed at 
nine o’clock. I should be glad, however, 
if he would, before he leaves Brussels, 
come and drink a glass of Faro and smoke 
a pipe with me.’” 

“He has become a right down Flem- 
ing,” replied Talma, with a sarcastic 
smile. ‘ Poor Genius! to what art thou 
reduced—to smoke tobacco and lose all! 
Persecution does more harm 
than the guillotine, my dear friend,” con- 
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tinued the tragedian in a bittertone. ‘ It 
entombs living genius, and perhaps robs 
us of twenty masterpieces. 

Nero finished his shaving operations, his 
companion looking at him in admiring si- 
lence, seemingly astounded that the repre- 
sentative of so many heroes of antiquity 
should deign to shave himself. The crowd 
in the square kept on increasing, promising 
Leonidas an abundant harvest of laurel 
wreaths and ducats. 

I would bet ten Napoleons, my dear Le- 
sec, that David would have come if I had 
gone my self to invite him, I did think of it, 
but had no time. The life I lead here is 
that of a manager or galley-slave, which 
are synonymous. The rehearsals kill me. 
But, I have now three quarters of an hour 
to spare, I will go and attack the old 
Roman in his very fortress—will you ac- 
company me ?” 

“‘ Very willingly,” replied Lesec, but 
shaking his head doubtfully as to the suc- 
cess of their expedition. 

The tragedian, threw on his cloak, and 
taking his friend familiarly by the arm, 
sallied out, and they proceeded, at once, 
to the rue de la Fourche. 

“We are going to encounter a hurri- 
cane, my illustrious friend,” said Mr. 
Lesec, “‘ prepare yourself for it. For my 
part I shall leave it all on your shoulders. 
I will have nothing to do with it.” 

“Is he really such a regular hyena?” 
asked Talma, walking on more rapidly. 
* Poor exile, poor dying genius! how 1 
pity thee!” 

They soon arrived at the New Louvre 
of the celebrated artist, which, notwith- 
standing its loneliness and antique appear- 
ance, seemed a suitable habitation for him. 
A woman servant, at least sixty years old, 
conducted them into a rather dark and un- 
tidy drawing-room, the ornaments and fur- 
niture of which seemed to belong to differ- 
ent ages. 

To Talma’s great surprise, for he had 
anticipated a crabbed, sullen reception, 
David advanced smilingly to meet him.— 
‘“« By Heaven, I am right glad to see you, 


| 
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my old comrade,” said he, seizing Tal- 
ma by both hands, “ you could not have 
come at a more propitious moment—I 
feel happier than I have done for many 
years. Your presence increases my de- 
light.” And the old painter rubbed his 
hands, which with him was a sign of su- 
perlative satisfaction. 

Talma looked at Lesec, as much as to 
say, ** The devil is not so black as he is 
painted.” 

“You must dine with me to-morrow,” 
rejoined David, in a most cordial and per- 
suasive tone. 

“] regret that I cannot accept your in- 
vitation, my good comrade,” replied Tal- 
ma, “I play here to-night, for the last 
time, and to-morrow I start for Paris.” 

“« You are really going to-morrow ?” 

“It is absolutely neccessary ; Michelet 
and Dumas have the whole weight of the 
theatre on their shoulders ; the committee 
urge my immediate return. Lemercier is 
only waiting for me to read a sort of 
Richard the Third.” 

“ The Devil and Doctor Faustus ! what 
care I for your committee? You shall 
go the day after to-morrow; one day 
cannot starve out the ‘ Theatre Francais.’ 


I expect my friend Girodet, and positively 


you must dine with us. It will make me 
twenty years younger, for it will remind 
me of those merry parties we used to 
have at Koliker’s, near the gate of the 
Louvre.” 

The illustrious exile accompanied this 
phrase with a mournful smile. The actor 
was moved by it. There was something in- 
tensely painful, in that bitter smile, regret 
for his native land could be perceived in it. 

“‘T will not go to-morrow, I will stay 
to gratify you, my dear David,” exclaimed 
Talma, with great earnestness, “for 
you I will for once fail in my duty. I 
will steal a day’s holiday from my good 
comrades ; but it is upon one condition 
only that I consent—that you will also 
make a small sacrifice to oblige me, and 
that is that you come to-night to see 
me play Leonidas.” 
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“Well, here goes for Leonidas!” said | 


the painter, whom the approaching arrival 


of his friend Girodet had rendered com- , 
pletely joyous and affable; but if I | 
should happen to nod a little, so much | 


the worse for you, my good friend, for this 
unfortunately happens every time I go to 
the theatre.” : 

“The applause which must await any 
performance of Talma’s will arouse you, 
Monsieur David,” said the courtly Mr. 
Lesec, and this appropriate compliment 
was rewarded by an invitation to Lesec to 


join the dinner party, which he accepted | 


with modest pride. 

“He is decidedly good-natured now 
and then,” said Talma to Lesec, when 
they had got out of the house. ‘It is to 
Girodet that we are indebted for this.” 

“This expected visit makes him quite 
happy,”’ added the tax-gatherer. ‘ About 
a year ago Gros came to see him; the 
poor old man actually danced with joy, and 
cried like a child.” 

“ And yet neither Gros nor Girodet has 
influence enough to obtain permission for 
him to return to France !”’ replied Talma, 
with a tragical sigh. 

Between six and seven o’clock the 
same evening, the old French painter, 
having mounted his best black coat, 


with a new red riband in the button-hole, | 
made his entry into the grand theatre of | 
Brussels. He appeared timid and con- | 
fused, and hid himself as wellas he could | 


from the public gaze, in a corner of the stage 


box, which had been appropriated to him | 


by his friend Talma. He was attended by 
the inseparable Mr. Lesec, who, with his 
hair curled, and sporting an immense frill 
in honor of the occasion, was happier and 
more joyous than he could have been 
had he received the appointment of first 
clerk in the finance department. But, 


notwithstanding the pains which the mo- ; 


dest artist had taken to remain incognito, 
it was soon rumored through the theatre 
that he was present. He was recognized, 
and immediately the whole house rose 


to greet him, and loud bravos re-echoed ; 
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from the pit to the very ceiling. The Illus- 
_ trious exile overcome by his feelings, could 
, not restrain his tears. He bowed rather 
| awkwardly to the assembly in acknowledg- 
; ment of their applause, and turning to Le- 
sec, said, 
“Well, my friend, you see I am still 
thought of. They know then at Brussels 
| that the oid man is still living ?” 
; The country of so many celebrated 
| painters, could not do less than offer such 
; an ovation to the great man who has sought 
, its shelter.” 
right, very right,” rejoined 
; David, who wished to preserve his good 
' humor, and to whom this compliment-re- 
' called painful ideas, “but do not forget, 
it was for Talma only that I came here.”’ 
Leonidas soon made his appearance, 
and he then engrossed the undivided at- 
tention, the looks, and even the respira- 
tion of his numerous auditors; every 
phrase, every word of the generous Spar- 
tan, drew forth triple rounds of applause. 
The painter of the “‘ Sabines,”’ of “ Brutus,” 
of the “ Taking of the Oath at the Tennis 
Court,” of the ‘Coronation of Napo- 
leon,” remained immoveable, dumb, in the 
midst of this scene of alternate tumult 
and profound calm. He did not hear the 
applauses of the public ; he thought him- 
self no longer at the theatre; he forgot 
even that it was his friend Talma who 
stood before him; he was at Thermopyle, 
fighting by the side of Leonidas, and ready 
to perish with him and his three hundred 
valiant comrades. Never had he felt so 


lively an interest in any scenic representa- 
' tion. So far from giving way to sleep, 
which he had appeared to apprehend, he 
/ was perfectly animated; the perspiration 
stood in large drops upon his forehead, as 
| though he himself had taken an active part 
; in the heroie catastrophe. The curtain at 
length fell; it was some minutes before he 
i recovered from his trance, and when at 
length he had completely redescended to 
; earth, he could only ejaculate, “ Heavens! 
; how glorious it is to possess such talent !” 
| As he withdrew from his box, the 
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audience pressed around the French artist, 
who hurried on to avoid this second triumph. 

It was the happiest day of his long exile, 
and he was smiling at the thought that the 
day would have a still happier morrow, 
when a young, and beautiful lady, most 
elegantly dressed, advanced towards him, 
and holding out her hand, said, 

“Will Monsieur David permit the 
grand niece of Franklin, Lady Hobart, 
to express her delight at meeting a man of 
such exalted genius ?” 

The old man bent forward, pressed his 
lips upon the glove of the lovely Ame- 
rican, but could not muster up a word of 
compliment in reply. <A gentleman then 
came forward, and taking out his pocket 
book and pencil, presented them with a sup- 
plicating look— Mons. David,” said the 
young Englishman, “ May I venture to 
entreat that you will draw one line, one 
single line, upon this paper ?” 

‘“* One line ?” said the painter, smiling, 
but not immediately comprehending what 
the insular amateur desired, “it will be 
just as well to draw two ;” and taking the 
pencil he drew two parallel lines, which 
certainly could not boast of much geome- 
trical precision. The Englishman appeared 
overjoyed, thanked him again and again, 
and then disappeared in the crowd. 

A balmy night, cradled with golden 
dreams, succeeded to this happy evening, 


; and the poor exile, usually so gloomy and 


so silent, rose the next morning at break 
of day, refreshed and almost sprightly. He 
desired his old housekeeper, who was sur- 
prised to see him up before her, to have 
breakfast ready on his return, and to make 
preparations for a dinner worthy the il- 
lustrious guests whom he expected. 
“What, sir, are you going out, and so 
early ?” said the old woman, seeing that 
her master had taken his hat and cane. 

‘“« Yes, mother Rebecca,” replied David, 
smiling, and opening the outer gate, “I 
have given myself permission to go out 
and walk all alone, like a man.” 

‘“‘ But it is hardly daylight yet; all the 
shops are shut.” 


> 


| 
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ees 


“JT am not thinking of making pur- 
chases.” 

“ But where in the name of goodness 
can you be going at this hour? that is 
what I want to know.” 

“Eh! the devil!” replied the irritable 
painter, “ cannot you guess, you silly old 
woman, that I am going to the Flanders 
gate, to meet my comrade, Girodet ?” 

“i! that is quite another affair; but 
are you quite sure that he will come in at 
that gate ? and did he tell you the precise 
hour at which he was to arrive ?” 

“ What the deuce does it matter? sup- 
posing even I should have to walk an hour ; 
or so upon the road ; it will amuse me, it 
will give me exercise; Doctor Franc- 
homme particularly recommended exer- 
cise ; you had better be off too, and mind 
that the roast meat is not burnt.” And 
saying this, the old Conventionalist march- 
ed out of the gate of his solitary habitation, 
striking the pavement with his long cane, 
as though he had for once exerted his 
authority, and laughing, in his sleeve, at the 
curious face of his old servant, who gazed 
at him in perfect astonishment. 

The old man strode on with a firm step, 
his lungs inhaling copiously the clear, 
bracing morning air; he felt gay, buoy- 
ant, happy. He was about to meet a 
beloved friend from whom he had long 
beenseparated. But his eagerness for this 
happy meeting had brought him out two 
hours too soon, and in his hurry he had 
forgotten his pipe, that faithful companion 
of his labors and his exile. When a man 
is alone and lounging listlessly along, and 
above all, waiting for any one, he avails 
himself of even the most trifling incident 
to killtime. A flower-pot in a window, a 
magpie in a cage, an insect that flies near 
him, the most trivial circumstance is 
gladly seized upon to occupy the mo- 
ment. Our wanderer had the great good 
fortune to espy an out-door Artist, un- 
doubtedly more a glazier than a painter, 
who, mounted on a ladder, was flourishing 
his brush with as much dignity and en- 
thusiasm as the great artist, Gros, when 
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putting the finishing stroke to the admirable 
cupola of St. Genevieve. 


The portrayer of Napoleon twice walk- 
ed past the sign-post dauber, giving sly 
looks at his operations, and admiring the 
intrepidity with which he was plastering 
indigo upon the back ground of his land- 
scape, to give it the appearance of a sky. 
Above the sign, which was almost fi- 
nished, was inscribed in large letters,— 
“The Break of Day,” a precaution fully 
as necessary to indicate the meaning of 
the painter, as the words “ Flemish and 
Dutch Beer”—were to make known the 
business of the master of the house. 

“ There,” soliloquised the French artist, 
“jis an honest Vanderdaub who has as 
much notion of perspective as a cart horse, 
and who, I have no doubt, imagines that his 
talent is equal to that of Rubens himself. 
He brushes away at his signboard as 
though he were brushing a pair of boots. 
David again passed before the ladder—ano- 
ther coat of indigo was being laid on— 


this was beyond all bearing—he could no 
longer restrain from crying out as he 
walked on, but without looking at the 
culprit, “¢ There is too much blue !” 

“Eh! what’s that?” said the sign 
painter. But he who had taken the 
liberty to venture this criticism was al- 
ready at some distance. Twice again, 
did the friend of Girodet pass and repass 
before the “‘ Break of Day,” and each time 
repeated the same exclamation, “‘ There is 
too much blue!” The astonished plasterer 
turned round, shrugged his shoulders with 
contempt, asking himself, no doubt, what 
right this man had to meddle with his 
painting. A fourth time the unknown 
loiterer passed by, and uttered his un- 
ceasing chorus, There is too much blue !”” 
The red blood mounted to the face of the 
Brussels Wouvermans. | 

“Tt appears, sir, that you cannot com- 
prehend that I am painting a sky,” said 
he, in that tone of apparent moderation 
which a man assumes when he is begin- 


ning to feel angry and wishes to conceal | 


it. He had just before descended from 


~ 


the ladder, and had posted himself at some 
distance on the opposite side of the road, 
shutting one eye and shading the other 
with his pallet, the better to observe the 
effect of his picture. He was compla- 
cently admiring this effort of his genius, 
and the provoking exclamation fell more 
harshly than ever upon his ear, for it 
disturbed his enraptured contemplation. 

“« Egad !” exclaimed the pitiless censor, 
I have no doubt that you intend to paint 
a sky, all that 1 say is, there is too much 
blue !” 

“ And pray, Mr. Amateur, did you ever 
see a sky painted without blue ?” 

‘‘] am not at all an amateur; I merely 
made a passing remark for your informa- 
tion, and I repeat it—there is too much 
blue, that’s all. But do as you like, and 
should you think there is not enough, lay 
it on thicker still.” 

“ You are a most singular individual ; 
I tell you again that it is a sky, a pure 
sky, a sky without a single cloud, which 
is to represent the break of day.” 

“The very reason that it should be 
coal black! You must be joking, my dear 
fellow, to paint it blue? You must have 
lost your senses.” | 

“ By St. Gudule, but this is too much !” 
cried the exasperated dauber ; “you are 
an obstinate old fool, and an ignoramus to 
boot, as to painting. I should like to see 
you do it without blue.” 

“] do not say that painting skies is my 
forte, but if I had any thing to do with it, 
there should be no blue in it.” 

“ Really ! well, that would be pretty!” 

“¢ At all events it would look like some- 
thing !” 

“ You mean to insinuate, then, that my 
painting looks like nothing ?” 

“Faith, pretty nearly so ; it looks like 
—like a bad alehouse screen,—a bit of 
stained paper,—a dish of spinage—or any- 
thing you please !” 

«« A screen! a dish of spinage !” scream- 
ed the Brabant artist, in a furious rage, 
‘and this to me !—me, the pupil of Ruis- 
dael—me, the seventeenth cousin of Ge- 
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rard Dow! Doyou pretend to know more } own countryman, rather than with a stran- 
than I do in my own profession ?—a pro- ; ger, advanced to his assistance ; but they 
fession which I have honorably practised } halted at the foot of the ladder, for they 
in Antwerp, in Louvain, in Liege! A } observed that the chaos of colors was be- 
dish of spinage!”? The fury of the in- ; ginning to assume some shape, and they 
sulted painter increased so fearfully that could not restrain a murmur of approbation. 


he seized the critic by the arm, and, shak- ; The master of the house hearing the riot, 
ing him violently, added, “Do you not ;} had joined the crowd. He was the first 
know, old dotard, that I am a man of long ; to call out bravo, and to suspect that this 
established reputation ?—that I have a } new out-door artist was at least as good a 
Red Horse at Mechlin, a White Hart at { painter as his predecessor. The rage of 
Namur, and a Charlemagne at Aix la } the seventeenth cousin of Gerard Dow 
Chapelle, all of which are the admiration } suddenly abated—his fury, by degrees, 
of travellers ??? was turned to admiration. 

‘¢ Miscreant !”? exclaimed David, losing “ Ho, ho!” cried he, “ you are one of 
all patience, and, snatching the pallet ; the profession; confess, my dear fellow, 
outef the botcher’s hands, “‘ give me that; } that you are one of us. Yes, yes,”” he 
you deserve that I should paint your ; continued laughingly to some friends who 
chucklehead in the very centre of that ; were near him, “he is either a French or 
miserable daub, with a pair of asses ears,” ; a Dutch sign painter; but I am candid ; 
and, carried away by his indignation, he ;} he really has talent, and I acknowledge 
got up the ladder, and defaced with the } him my master.” 


palm of his hand the whole of this master- The painter of the “Oath of the Ho- 
piece of the poor Fleming, who remained ; ratii,”” having recovered from his fever, 
below in stupified amazement. was about descending the ladder, amidst 


“Stop ! stop! youold madman ! youold } the applause of the spectators, when a 
wretch !” at length cried the unfortunate } gentleman, on a fine English horse, think- 
artist, pale with terror, ‘‘ a superb sign! a ; ing he recognised the great artist perched 
picture worth thirty-five francs! Iamlost! ; upon so singular a pedestal, rode in 
I am ruined !” and he shook the ladder to } amongst the crowd, at the risk of tramp- 
make his barbarous sacrificer come down. ling down some of the good Flemings. 
But the latter, caring nothing either for “ That picture is mine!” ejaculated 
the cries of his victim, or the presence of he enthusiastically, “‘ I take it. I will buy 


fifty neighbors, who had rushed from their it. If necessary I will cover it with guineas!” 
houses on hearing the noise, continued, “ How ?” said the Brabant painter, in 
most pitilessly, to rub out the “ Break of ; perfect amazement. 
Day,” jumbling together heaven and “« What is it you mean to say ?”’ said the 
earth, the sun and the trees, houses and ; Dutch Brewer. 
men in one inextricable mass. And then, “Tsay that I will give any money 
not less prompt to restore than to destroy, ; you may ask for that sign,’’ rejoined the 
and using only the-end of his finger, or the ; stranger, who had nimbly dismounted 
handle of a brush, the new out-door artist { from his horse, and whom David im- 
in a few minutes sketched out a greyish } mediately recognised as the young Eng- 
sky and three jolly beer drinkers, glass in ; lishman, who, at the theatre the night 
hand, toasting the break of day, one of : before, had asked him to draw a line in 
whom was a caricature of the sign painter } his pocket book. 
himself, recognisable by his thick eye- { ‘This picture is not for sale, young 
brows and his truffle-shaped nose. man,” said the dauber, with almost as 
The neighbors, who were at first in- } much paternal pride as if it had been his 
clined to side with the poor botcher, their } own offspring. 
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“ No,” said the innkeeper, “for it is 
sold and even partly paid for beforehand. 
But if you sir, think it will suit you, it is 
with me that you must bargain for it.” 

“« No such thing, no such thing,” bawled 
the sign painter, pushing back the crowd, 
“‘my worthy brother painter kindly wish- 
ed to give me a helping hand; the sign is 
therefore my legal property, and I am at 
liberty to sell it to whom I please.” 

“ This is a robbery, a complete swindle,” 
exclaimed the master of the house ; ‘my 
‘“‘ Break of Day” is my property, it is nailed 
against my wall, and I alone have the right 
to dispose of it, should I think fit to do so. 

‘¢] will have you up before the justice 
of peace, you old rascal,” vociferated he, 
who had not painted the picture. 

*¢ T will bring an action against you for a 
fraud” said the man who paid half down. 

“Hulloh! Hulloh!” cried David, in 
a voice of thunder; who had not yet in any 
way interfered in the dispute, so much 
was he amazed and annoyed at the turn 
which the affair had taken ; “ it appears to 
me that I have something to say in this 
matter, and that at all events I ought to be 
consulted.” 

“ Perfectly right, perfectly right, dear 
brother of the brush,” said the painter, 
“but it is not fitting that we should be dis- 
puting in this way, in the open streets ; let 
us go into master Martzer’s, and come to an 
amicable understanding over a jug of beer.” 
David allowed himself to be dragged 
into the public house; glad to escape 
from the gaze of the multitude, which still 
kept on increasing every moment. The quar- 
rel inside the house was carried on with as 
much earnestness as before, the innkeeper 
and the sign painter each insisting upon 
their exclusive right to the disputed paint- 
ing, and the Englishman offering with 
super British generosity to pay down its 
weight in gold. 

“ Confusion !—silence, I say! Suppos- 
ing I should say that I will not allow it to 
be sold at all ?” impatiently ejaculated the 
real painter of the picture, whose choler 
w as visibly augmenting. 


“Oh! my dear sir,” said the tavern 
keeper, “‘ you would not surely deprive a 
poor man, who has hard work to make 
both ends meet, of such an opportunity to 
make a little money ; it would come very 
seasonably, and would enable me to lay in 
my stock of Faro and Louvain beer.” 

“Do not believe a word he says, bro- 
ther,” exclaimed the sign painter, “ he is an 
old skin flint, who pretends that he is poor, 
while he has more crown pieces than either 
you or I; I am the father of a family, and 
as a brother in the art, you ought to give 
me the preference. Besides, we can 
divide the money my lord so generously 
offers ; that would be only right.” 

“ Hold your nonsense,” rejoined mas- 
ter Martzer, “you are a _buccaneer, 
a spendthrift, and cannot give a farthing to 
your daughter, because her dowry has all 
gone down your most rapacious maw.” 

“ He lies in his heretical throat” replied 
the brother artist of David; “my Lu- 
bette is betrothed to a young French me- 
chanic, a cabinet maker, an excellent 
workman, who is to marry her, poor as she 
may be, at Michzlmas.” 

“A daughter to be married! a good 
French mechanic!” suddenly exclaimed 
the great French master, ‘‘ by Correggio! 
this changes the affair entirely. I consent 
to give upall my right and title to the three 
jolly topers, as a marriage portion to the 
young couple, and I leave it to the gene- 
rosity of my lord to fix his own price upon 
the picture.” 

“ You are right, most illustrious master,” 
said the young Englishman, “ you have de- 
cided equitably, Solomon himself could not 
have judged more fairly. As to myself I 
most gladly consent to the bargain. I have 
offered one hundred guineas for the sketch, 
as it is, and I will malte them two hundred 
providing the-painter will consent to affix 
his signature and, write under it only the 
two little words “ Pierre David.” The Ba- 
ron of the Empire smiled; this was con- 
senting fully to the terms, but his name had 
been pronounced he was recognized. 

The discovery was welcomed by a shout 
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of surprise and joy ; the revered and glo- 
rious name was enthusiastically re-echoed 
from mouth to mouth. 

“What,” cried the poor sign painter, 
“ David! you are Monsieur David, the 
great French painter? Oh! my mias- 
ter, my most illustrious! I implore you to 
forgive me for having dared to call you 
my colleague. I am a mere beggar,—a poor 
wretch ; say that you will forgive me!” 
and the poor man, tears standing in his 
eyes, took off his hat, and would have 
gone upon his knees, had not David pre- 
vented him by taking his hand and shak- 
ing it with most republican fraternity. 
The tavern was completely thronged— 
the whole company rose instantaneously 
and with transport cheered the veteran, 
with repeated shouts of “ Vive David!” 
They ,then pressed round him, disput- 
ing -who should first have the honor to 
drink with him.” The good old man, 
moved and softened by this triumph, could 
not refuse to také his share of a jug of 
Lambic with them, and then the vivas and 
hurrahs of joy were redoubled. 

To conclude this scene completely in the 
Teniers manner, Lubette the pretty daugh- 
ter of the out-door artist, having been 
told by the neighbours that a sign had 
been painted which would hasten her 
marriage, and give her a dowry, of two 
hundred guineas, rushed into the tavern. 
She, without ceremony, threw her arms 
round the neck of her benefactor. David 


| 


’ both your style and your school. 


received her with open arms, remarking 
that it was very natural he should kiss the 
bride. 

At this moment, three strangers, who 
from their appearance might be considered 
wealthy citizens, anxiously pushed through 
the throng assembled in the smoky “ Break 
of Day.” They were the tax collector, Mr. 
Lesec, Talma and Girodet. The latter had 
arrived in Brussels about an hour before, 
but not finding his friend David at his house, 
where he was joined by the Tragedian and 
the collector; and David’s servant, having 
informed them of his sudden disappearance 
in the morning, and fearing that some 
accident had happened, they had set out 
together in search of him, and were at last 
directed by public rumor to “ the Break of 
Day.” 

“ Praise be to Apollo!” said Talma’on 
perceiving the great painter in the midst of 
a group of beer drinkers, glass in hand “ no- 
thing serious has happened to him.” 

“God pardon me !” added the collector, 
“‘ the dear baron is kissing the pretty girls; 
it was no evil inspiration that made him get 
up so early this morning !” 

“ Bravo! bravo! my old comrade,” 
shouted the painter of Atala running to 
David with open arms: “ youare changing 
Bravo ! 
master, there is no harm in finishing where 
Rembrandt began; but i’faith! I never 
suspected that you would paint Flemish 
pictures.” 


SONG. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, ESQ. 


Fondly on thee I look, delighted 
If one sweet glance repays the pain 
I suffer when my wordsare slighted, 
Or in thy presence breathed in vain. 
Yes—from all other smiles and praises 
I turn regardless, if thine eye 
To mine its tender lustre raises 
And tells me that I do not sigh 
Disdained by thee, dear Mary. 


Istrive to veil the mournful feeling, 
With which I contemplate the hours, 
With slow yet certain footsteps stealing— 
Tho’ now their path be strewn with flowers; 
For morning, noon and evening vanish, 
And bring me nearer to the time, _ 
When I must from my memory banish 
The thoughts that prompt this idle rhyme, 
And say farewell, dear Mary. 
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GROUNDS 


BY EPES SARGENT, 


Not many weeks since, as one of the 
eastern steamboats was leaving the pier, 
a middle-aged gentleman, apparently in a 
very discomposed state of mind, was seen 
to rush down Battery street, with his hat 
in his hand, his coat flying and his face 
red with heat and excitement, while he 
shouted at the. top of his lungs—“‘ Stop 
that boat! My wife is on board !—She is 
running away! Stop, I say! As he vo- 
ciferated these words, a pretty, youthful- 
looking woman came to the side of the 
departing vessel, nodded with an air of 
provoking nonchalance to the clamorous 
individual on the wharf, and said—** Good 
bye, Timothy, my love—I am merely 
going on a little excursion to Connecticut, 
to visit aunt Rebecca.” 

“Stop that boat, or V’ll have every 
body on board indicted for bigamy and 
abduction! Put that woman back on the 
wharf! Are you the captain?” 

“ Ay, Ay; what is all this row about ? 
The fellow must be out of his senses.” 

“ You see that woman in white, with 
the biack silk mantilla? She is my wife, 
and is running away. Stopher. Land 
her on the wharf. My name is Blodgett 
—Timothy Blodgett. It’s an indictable 
offence if you carry that woman off.” 
Smiling at the earnestness of the per- 
spiring gentleman on the pier, the captain 
ordered the engines to be checked, while 
he investigated the affair. In the mean- 
time, a number of those interesting cha- 
racters known by the name of “ dock 
loafers,” ‘who subsist much after the 
manner of wharf rats, collected around 
Mr. Blodgett, and indulged in some free 
and philosophical observations in regard 
to the peculiar state of excitement under 
which he seemed to labor. 

“‘ Cab, sir ?”’ asked one of them, by way 
of breaking the ice of conversation. 


FOR A DIVORCE. 


ESQ. 


“ Begone !” said the unfortunate man, 
wiping his brow with a handkerchief. 

“ Shan’t we run and tell the hengines 
to stop, sir ?’’ asked a shirtless gentleman, 
who, for the sake of the fresh air from the 
Narrows, had passed the preceding night 
on a wood-pile. 

“Vun might know that a voman vas 
in the vind !” exclaimed a hungry-looking 
varlet, who, to judge from his accentation, 
had not long been out of hearing of Bow- 
bells—* O voman in this vorld of h-ours! 
as the poet says.” 

By this time the captain had made in- 
quiries of the lady, which satisfied him 
that the crimson-faced gentleman on shore, 
really had a marital claim upon her, and 
so, backing the boat towards the pier 
again, he gave her his hand, ordered the 
plank to be throw down, and led her to 
the wharf, to the arms of the disconsolate 
Mr. B.; when, after bestowing a gentle 
malediction upen boii of them, he re- 
turned to the boat, which was soon again 
under way. 

The passengers laughed—the gentlemen 
of the dock shouted—and two or three 
newsboys, who happened to be witnesses 
of the transaction, signified their gratifica- 
tion by a series of indescribable yells, 
which they had learned from some sham 
Indians at the museum, who were in the 
nightly habit of misrepresenting the murder 
of Miss M’Crea. 

Greeted by demonstrations of applause 
like these, Mr. and Mrs. B. proceeded 
towards Broadway, where they got into a 
Fourth street omnibus, and were lost to 
the gaze of the curious public. 

Thus much the reader may have already 
been apprised of from the newspapers of 
the day ; but the task remains for me to 
follow the inharmonious couple to their 
home—to lift the veil from a scene of 
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domestic persecution, tyranny and cruelty, 
at which every humane and generous 
heart must recoil. 

Blodgett was an old bachelor when he 
took it into his head to marry—a precise, 
particular, formal, frigid old bachelor. He 
had commenced life as a clerk, and for 
thirty years had been a salaried man, 
during which time to say that he was as 
regular as clock-work in his habits, would 
be to pay mechanism an unmerited com- 
pliment—no chronometer was ever so 
exact. Precisely as the City Hall bell 
announced the hour of seven, his breakfast 
must be on the table, and at half-past 
eight you might safely stake half your 
fortune on the certainty that he would be 
found perched on the stool in the count- 
ing-room of his employers, mending his 
pens and making preparations for the 
clerical labors of the day. 

Timothy resided in lodgings which were 
under the charge of a colored woman, 
who had, after many years of anxious 
attention, acquired a perfect knowledge 
of his peculiarities, and who accommo- 
dated herself to them with praiseworthy 
care. Never, by any accident, of late, 
did she place the butter-knife east and 
west instead of north and south—never 
was there a wrinkle in the table-cloth— 
never was the salt-cellar a hair’s breadth 
out of the position in which Timothy de- 
lighted to see it—never was a corner of 
the rug turned up—never was the poker 
placed at an angle of 45° instead of 374 
—and never was the big arm chair placed 
three feet instead of four feet and seven- 
eighths from the hearth-stone. With such 
a superintendent of his domestic affairs, is 
it to be wondered at that Timothy’s 
bachelor life flowed on tranquilly and un- 
interruptedly ? In an evil hour he visited 
the theatre and saw Fanny Elssler dance 
the Cracovienne. 

Thenceforward he was an altered man 
For the first time in his life he began to 
consider seriously the diversity of the 
The only feminine society he had 


sexes. 


hitherto immediately encountered, was that evening. 
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of his worthy housekeeper and the ladies 
whom he met in omnibusses. Timothy 
put the question to himself, “ Why are 
women sent into the world?” and, after 
laborious deliberation, he arrived at the 
philosophical conclusion that they were 
sent to be married. The fact had never 
struck him forcibly before ; but now the 
idea took complete possession of his 
mind, and, like a bee shut up in a lantern, 
buzzed and buzzed without intermission. 
His first intention was to propose for 
Elssler, but before making himself ridicu- 
lous by taking that step; he fortunately 
consulted with his friend Huggins, the 
Secretary of the Asbestos Insurance Com- 
pany. 

** Nonsense, old boy,” said Huggins, 
after Blodgett had confided to him his 
connubial aspirations ; ‘don’t make such 
a fool of yourself at your years. Come 
round to my house in Madison street, this 
evening, and you shall see some girls 
worth a whole theatre of opera dancers. 
Mrs. Huggins gives a small party, and 
will be delighted to see you.” 

“[ will come,” said Blodgett, with so- 
lemnity, as if nerving himself to the de- 
termination of taking a critical step,— I 
will come.” 

Early that evening Blodgett astonished 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Lane, by issuing 
from his chamber dressed in black tights, 
a white vest, and a blue coat with brass 
buttons. Had he appeared before her 
with wings, she could not have been more 
confounded. 

“J shan’t be home till half-past ten, 
Mrs. Lane,” said he with a grave and 
mysterious air, as he strove to button a 
white kid glove around £ wrist none of 
the slenderest. 

Mrs. Lane gazed in silent afta absorbed 
wonder, and made no reply. _ Blodgett 


perate energy, marched out of the house. 
Among the nymphs assembled at Mrs. 


thrust on his hat, and, with a look of des- : 


Huggins’s was a Miss Amanda Smith, 


' who was regarded as the belle of the 


She was accompanied by a 


Mew 
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sort of duenna, in the person of 1 a maiden 
aunt of severe aspect, whose main anxiety 


seemed to be to entrap some one of the | 


less cautious of the “eligible” male visi- 
tors in the noose thrown out by the un- 
questionable personal charms of her niece. 
The instant Blodgett entered the room, 
aunt Rebecca procured from Huggins a 
complete schedule of his available assets. 
The aggregate met her approbation, and 
she instantly determined in her own mind 
to secure the unsuspecting Celebs” for 
Amanda. Her maneuvring proved suc- 
cessful, and three weeks after the fatal 
visit to Huggins’s, Blodgett gave up his 
“free, unhoused condition,” and became 
the husband of a young, light-headed, 
spoiled village coquette. 

What a transformation ensued! Poor 
Mrs. Lane, his venerable housekeeper, 
was cashiered without ceremony. All 
his old habits were ruthlessly disregarded 
and laughed at. During the honey-moon, 
Blodgett was sufficieutly uxorious to yield 
without a murmur to any demand, how- 
ever despotic, from Amanda. He would 
have walked through Broadway on all 
fours to please her. But as the novelty 
of the connubial relation wore off, he 
began to rebel at her capricious edicts ; 
and at length he had the barbarity: to re- 
fuse her fifty dollars, which she wanted to 
give for a pocket handkerchief. Then 
commenced that system of oppression and 
cruelty, which finally drove Mrs. B. to 
the extremity in which we found her at 
the commencement of our narrative. 

His first over act of tyranny, which 
was alone sufficient to rouse the most 
tender and submissive wife to resistance, 
was in pogitively refusing to have his peas 
cooked ‘pepper! Yes, incredible as 
it may seem to patient, obedient husbands, 
the vile man absolutely swore that all 
the wives in the world shouldn’t persuade 
him to eat peppered peas! And when 
his meek, suffering angel of a wife, plead- 
ed, with tears in her eyes, that in her 
father’s family she had always been in the 
habit of peppering the peas in the pot, and 
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that it wasn’t to them other- 
wise, and that it was enough to break her 
heart for her husband to think that she 


; didn’t best know how to flavor them, and 


that the Cook’s Oracle recommended 
pepper, the brute had the hardihood to 
reply—“ Well, my dear, cook your peas 
as you like, but d—n me if I eat pepper 
on mine !” 

What could the broken-hearted Amanda 
say to language like this from the unfeel- 
ing despot? She burst into tears, and 
retired to her chamber. 

A day or two afterwards a new outrage 
upon her sensibilities was perpetrated by 
the savage, whom, in an evil hour, she 
had chosen as her husband. They were 
driving on the Third Avenue, Blodgett 
had the reins. As he was passing another 
vehicle, it occurred to Amanda that he 
was in danger of grazing the wheel, and 
she seized hold of the left ribbon and gave 
it a violent jerk. Unfortunately, she 
should have grasped the right. The con- 
sequence of her mistake was a collision, 
which broke in pieces the wheel of Blod- 
gett’s wagon, and threw him and his wife 
into a neighboring mud-puddle. After 
rising, and going through the idle cere- 
mony of ascertaining that no bones were 
broken on either side, the horrid man ex- 
claimed, “ D—n it, my dear, you should 
never touch the reins when I am driving !”” 
And then, as if not content with thé)bar- 
barities he had inflicted, he added, “* What 
a pickle you have got us into!” 

Another occurrence succeeded this, not 
less calculated to wound and drive to des- 
peration a female of a sensitive and 
amiable temper. They were walking in 
Broadway, when a little poodle-dog, with 
a red ribbon about its dear little neck, ar- 
rested Amanda’s attention, and appealed 
to the tender sympathies of her finely- 
strung and delicately attuned nature. 


| Moved by an affectionate impulse, she 


stooped to fondle the brute, when Blod- 
gett interposed, and said, ‘ Don’t touch 
the dirty thing, my dear.” ‘ But I will, 
my dear,” replied Amanda, firmly but 
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sweetly, and stooping still farther to lift 
the poodle in her arms. “It will bite 
you—don’t you hear it growl? Let me 
beg you not to touch it, my dear. The 
weather is hot, and the creature may have 
the hydrophobia—off sir, off!’ continued 
Blodgett, as the harmless little creature 
made a snap at his ancle, and thereupon 
Blodgett kicked it into the middle of the 
street, with a reckless disregard of the 
newly-awakened affections of his wife 
towards the interesting object of his hos- 
tility and fear. 

Blodgett undertook to palliate his bru- 
tality, by telling Amanda a long story of 


his once having witnessed a case of hy- ; 


drophobia, and of his retaining, in con- 
sequence, ever afier, a nervous dread of 
dogs, especially small ones. But, as his 
injured wife appropriately asked, what 
must that love be, which could not over- 
come a trifling antipathy, for the sake of 
gratifying one who had lavished upon him 
the wealth of her young affections? the 
question was a poser for Blodgett, and he 
could only reply, in his callous way, by 
saying, ‘‘ Well, hang it, my dear, don’t 
let’s quarrel about trifles. I didn’t_mean 
to hurt your feelings.” 

In addition to these aggravated offences, 
the inhuman Mr. B. was known, on two 
occasions, to refuse to go to Niblo’s with 
his wife, under the miserable pretence, 
that'Hie had been hard at work during the 
day, and was troubled with a head-ache ; 


as if the elements of love were not self-sa- | 


crifice ! 

Against these repeated instances of cru- 
elty, neglect, and oppression, poor Amanda 
bore up till fortitude was no longer a vir- 
tue. At length, she despatched a letter, 
giving a full account of her grievances, to 
her aunt Rebecca, and received, in reply, 
an invitation to seek refuge from the per- 
secutions of her villain of a husband, in 
the arms of her affectionate relatives, 
Amanda communicated her wishes to 
Blodgett, and he objected to her leaving 
him, with such professions of attachment 
and such promises of future indulgence, 


‘that she was induced me ilies. her in- 


tention. A circumstance occurred, how- 
ever, before the end of the month, sarki 
decided her as to the course, hinds, as a 
woman of spirit, she ought to take. 

Blodgett, by way of making amends for 
the harshness of his past conduct, had 
artfully expressed his willingness that 
Amanda should give a large ball, in a 
style of splendor, which had never before 
been known in street. The invita- 
tions were given out—the carpets were 
taken up—and Downing himself was en- 
gaged to furnish forth the feast—when, on 
the morning of the party, the following con- 
versation took place at the breakfast table. 

“ Amanda, my dear, you did’nt forget 
to send invitations to the Simpkinses, I 
hope: 297 

“ You surely don’t mean that odious 
undertaker’s red-haired family ?” 

* To be sure I do—and nice girls they 
are—and I wouldn’t offend them for the 
world, especially as old Simpkins has late- 
ly lost his property by endorsing for his 
scamp of a brother.” 

‘You may receive the visits of such 
people, Mr. Blodgett, but I won’t—that’s 
flat. That Simpkins al- 
ways looks at me as if he were thinking 
how nicely I would fit into one of his cof- 
fins.” 

“ His vocation is a melancholy one, I 
grant you; but Simpkins is one of the best 
fellows in the world, and he once lent me 
money when I was greatly in need of it. 
Indeed, my dear, I cannot think of having 
the Simpkinses omitted.” 

‘“¢ And I can’t think of having them put } 
the stamp of vulgarity on any party of 
mine. Pray, sir, do you kngggewho are 
expected among our invited @@ests? In 
the first place, there is Plummins, who has 
been to Europe and knows how to waltz. 
And then there is Mrs. Ambrose, the au- 
thor of that sweet tale, ‘The Murderer’s 
Daughter,’ in the last Ladies’ Visitor—and 
Hannegan, the auctioneer—and Miss Slip- 
slop, the poetess—and Mr. Flash, the fa- 
shionable merchant tailor—and Rasp, the 
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pean Fitz Daub, the quit portrait not this last act of oppression ‘and 1 rigor 
painter—and I don’t bnew who else, from 
the very first circles in the city. What 
would they think to see the Simpkinses 
among us? That fellow, Grumby, would 
be cutting his jokes about it at once, and ; bosom of her aunt Rebecca. She hastily 
would go round asking people when the ' packed up a few clothes—sent for a cab, 


enough to destroy the patience of the most 

funeral was to take place. Indeed, hus- | and drove to the steamboat. The tyrant 


forbearing and sweet tempered of wives ? 
She at once made up her mind to quit 
New York, and fly to the sympathising 


band, I can’t think of inviting the Sumy Blodgett became apprised of her flight by ° 
returning home earlier than he had intend- 
“Then I will invite them myself: If ; ed, inorder to gain a new lease for his op- 
they weren’t in trouble, I shouldn’t think ; pressive conduct, by telling his wife that ; 
so much of it, but Tim Blodgett is not the { he yielded to her prejudices, and consent- 
man to drop an old friend becenins fortune ; ed not to invite the Simpkinses. To his 
happens to frown on him. I have eaten {| dismay he found that Amanda had fled. 
many a merry Christmas dinner with the | He followed her tothe steamboat, and the 
Simpkinses, and if I can give them a night ; result has been already told. 
of pleasure, I will. So, my dear, don’t This is but one flagrant instance among 
pout, but yield with a good grace. They ; the thousand cases of domestic oppression, 
don’t go into society so much, as to be ; with which our city abounds. Is it to be 
very generally recognised.” wondered at, that applications for divorce 
“‘1f the Simpkinses are to come, I will ; are numerous, when such husbands as the 
leave the house. I won’t receive them— { monster Blodgett, are suffered by the po- 
I won’t !” said Amanda, knocking her lit- ; lice to go at large? Does the law offer } 
tle fist upon the table, till the coffee in ; no redress? Must wives be subjected to 
Blodgett’s cup ran over in consequence of ' barbarities like those we have been rela- 
the concussion. ting, and the cells of the Egyptian temple 
“Very well. Since you refuse to in- : remain vacant? Forbid it, gallantry! 
vite them, I will invite them myself, Mrs. | Forbid it, justice! 
B.,” said Blodgett, rising and leaving the P.S. It may be a satisfaction to my 
room. readers to learn that the party took place, 
How could it be expected of Amanda ; and that the Simpkinses were nor invi- 
to remain submissive any longer? Was | ted. 
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CONSTANCY. 


BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON. 


Ihave clung to fhee in sunshine, 
I have clung to thee in storms ; 
_ When pleasure shed her roses round, 


Ors strewed its thorns ; 
My und thee, learned to twine, 
’ oy, through grief, or ill, 


And like the tendrils of the vine, 
It clasps thee fondly still! 


Then come to me, and chase away 
Each pang of doubt and fear; : 
There is no sunshine in the day 
Unless thy smile is near— 
There is no perfume in the flower, 
No balm upon the breeze, 
No melody in music till 
Mine eye thy presence sees! 


Upon thy path have smiled ; That gives to all a charm, 

I do not know, if other sighs That makes the sky shine bright above 
Thy faith has e’er beguiled ; And the golden sun-beam warm— 

But this I know—that there is still That gives a fragrance to the flowers, 
One fond and faithful heart ; To every joy a zest; 

Whose only dread of earthly ill And makes life’s sunshine or its showers 
Has been from thee to part ; With that one smile most blest. 


I do not know, if other eyes | For oh! it is the smile of love 
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THE HAUNTED FOUNTAIN. 


A STORY OF THE RHINE. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH, ESQ. 


** She moved this earth a shape of brightness, 
r 


A power, that 


om its objects scarcely drew 


One impulse of her being—in her lightness 

Most like some radiant cloud of morning dew, . 
Which wanders through the waste air’s pathless blue, 

To nourish some far desert ; she did seem 

Beside me, gathering beauty asshe grew, 

Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 

Which walks, when tempests sleep, the wave of life’s dark stream.” 


In one of the loveliest spots on the { 


banks of the river Rhine, beneath the 
ruined castle of Eisleben, which hangs 
like a dark cloud over the waves, are the 
remains of a Roman fountain, the design 
of which is a lion reposing on a massive 
marble pediment. The pediment is ela- 
borately and exquisitely adorned with ap- 
propriate figures in relief—the subjects 
purely classical, taken from the heathen 
mythology. For ages tradition has awarded 
to the fountain its Egeria, and travellers 
passing up the Rhine seldom fail to stop 
at the little hamlet of Urloff, hard by, to 
visit the castle, or to consult, if possible, 
the divinity of the place. But neither 
the divinity nor the castle had induced the 
young sculptor, Ernest Wernlander, to 
visit the fountain ; he was attracted by its 
fame as a work of art, and came to study 
and copy the reliefs. 

Wernlander had been educated in one 
of the best German universities ; at times 
he had given up his whole soul to the 
study of chemistry, astronomy, and poetry ; 
these he left in disgust for the chisel of 
the sculptor. He did not lack genius nor 
ability, but that resolution and firmness 
of purpose, without which mental power 
is ever unproductive. His character was 
an anomaly not infrequently observed in 
young men of genius; he was a mis- 
anthrope, and had lived twenty-three 
years in the world without loving any 
one. At times he doubted the existence 
of virtue, the truth of the revealed reli- 
gion, almost his own being, and was ever 


| 


sighing for an ideal good which never 
existed, except in the imagination ; yet 
no base thoughts nor passions found a 
home in his heart, which was ever alive 
to noble sentiments and tender sensibili- 
ties; with truth he might have said of 
himself— 


** To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


It has been well observed by the author 
of Christabel that the best way to bring 
a clever young man, who has become 
sceptical and unsettled, to reason, is to 
make him feel something in any way. 
Love, if sincere and unworldly, will, in 
nine cases out of ten, bring him to a sense 
and assurance of something real and ac- 
tual; and that sense alone will make him 
think to a sound purpose, instead of 
dreaming that he is thinking. 

In the autumn of 18—, an English 
gentleman, Sir Edward Moreland, with 
his son and daughter, were making a pil- 
grimage up the Rhine. Sir Edward was 
an invalid, and on arriving at Urloff, the 
party stopped, partly to recover from the 
fatigue of travelling, and partly to enjoy 
the beautiful and sublime » which 
there meets the eye of ye at 
every turn. 

“The day was in the golden west,” 
and the dark shadow of Eisleben lay upon 
the river and valley, making an agreeable 
twilight, when Edith Moreland—for such 
was our fair heroine’s name—tempted by 
an adventurous spirityand a natural fond- 
ness for solitary musings, wandered alone 
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THE HAUNTED FOUNTAIN. 


to the haunted fountain. Edith was then 
in her eighteenth year, of delicate yet 
exquisitely rounded figure; the curved 
lines of her fine form, the beauty of its 
flexible sinuosity, it were difficult to por- 
tray in words ; her countenance, though 
inexpressive of impassioned melancholy, 
was marked with a tender and pathetic 
beauty, harmonizing with the spirit within 
her, and expressing at once innocence and 
sublimity of soul; her eyes were large and 
full, of a dark lustrous brown, telling of 
tender feelings and a constant serenity of 
mind; but the most beautiful feature of 
her face was her, lips, around the tre- 
mulous curve of which a faint smile of in- 
describable sweetness ever circled. 

In the dark shade of some linden trees 
beside the fountain, his head resting upon 
his hand, lay Ernest Wernlander ; beside 
him were his unfinished drawings, which 
the gathering twilight had caused him to 
lay aside, and he was lost in a day-dream in 
which visions of the past, the present, and 
the future, were all indistinctly blended. 
On the approach of his fair visitor he started 
in astonishment from his reverie, half be- 
lieving in the tradition which assigned to 
the fountain a spiritual attendant. 

“ Gentle lady,” said Wernlander, “ if I 
may be pardoned in addressing one in 
whose presence nothing, certainly, but the 
most fortunate chance could have brought 
a poor artist—there is a legend, with 
which you are doubtless well acquainted, 
that an attendant spirit presides at this 
fountain, whose only employment is 
doing acts of charity to the pilgrim and 
wayfarer; forgive.me for saying, when I 
first saw you, the fiction—for such in 
sober reason We must regard it—seemed 
reality, rithout cause, for none but 
one of heart would, unattended, 
seek this lonely recess at such an hour.” 

“ The hour is later than I deemed it,” 
said the fair visitor, with timidity, “ or I 
should not have ventured so far without the 


attendance of my brother, who, with my | 
father, is at the inn in the hamlet below.” 
“ Fear not, lady, replied Wernlander, 


“‘for such poor attendance as I can offer I 
shall be too happy in granting.” 

Edith, gaining confidence from the kindly 
tones and demeanor of Wernlander, said, 
“] would the twilight were not so deep, 
for much of the delicate tracery of the re- 
liefs is imperceptible for want of light, 
and I have been informed that the orna- 
mental designs are the chief attractions of 
the fountain as a work of art ” 

“‘ But the effect of the whole is greatly 
heightened,” replied Wernlander, “ by 
twilight ; the rough outlines of those rocks 
are softened, and the beautiful is almost 
exalted to the sublime: even that rude 
cross, bending with age, to the left of the 
fountain, which in the glaring light of noon 
would be nothing more than a monkish 
device, is now a hallowed symbol, sub- 
duing by its presence the turbulent pas- 
sions of the heart, and lifting the soul 
above the gloom of this cloud encircled 
world into the serene light of the stars.” 

“It is doubtless as you say; to-mor- 
row I will come here at noon, that I may 
contrast the effects of different lights upon 
a scene so picturesque and beautiful,” re- 
plied Edith Moreland, and turned to depart, 
with such an expression as signified to 


Wernlander that his attendance would not } 


be unwelcome. Wernlander gathered up 
his drawings and accompanied her to the 
door of her inn, and taking respectful leave 
promised, at her request, to send his draw- 
ings on the following day for her to ex- 
amine. 

The morning of a new existence had 
dawned upon Wernlander; his past life 
seemed an idle and half-forgotten tale, and 
he felt the moment of the meeting at the 
haunted fountain to be the point of time 
from which to date his new being. Rest- 
less and tortured with conflicting hopes 
and misgivings he retired to his chamber, 
but in vain essayed to sleep; in the dra- 
pery of his couch he saw the delicately 
moulded form of Edith Moreland; he 
looked from his window, and in the blend- 
ed beauty of the sky and stars beheld her 
eyes; he listened to the night-wind, and 
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THE HAUNTED FOUNTAIN. 


in its low breathings, recognized the gentle 
tones of her voice. 

The following morning Edith related to 
her father, and brother Herbert, her ad- 
venture at the fountain, and the interest 
the young sculptor had awakened in her ; 

her father listened with pleasure to the 
unaffected narrative, but Herbert petu- 
lantly expressed his displeasure at what 
he was pleased to term his sister’s im- 
prudence. While they were conversing 
upon the subject, a servant brought into 
the drawing-room the address of Wernlan- 
der. ‘ Bid him come in,” said the old 
gentleman, and Wernlander entered with 
a portfolio of drawings. Herbert sneer- 
ingly looked at him and left the apartment. 
The insult momentarily placed Wernlander 
under painful restraint, from which, how- 
ever, he was soon relieved by the marked 
civilities of both father and daughter. The 
conversation was unrestrained, turning 
chiefly upon the masterly: works of ancient 
art, a subject introduced by the drawings 
which Wernlander had brought with him. 

“ We shall set out to-morrow,” said Sir 
Edward Moreland, “ on our pilgrimage ; 
our destination is Rome, where we pur- 
pose spending the winter, and it were for- 
tunate for me could [ meet you there and 
avail myself of your taste and assistance 
in making a small collection of statuary, 
which I am anxious to carry home with 
me to England.” 

Wernlander’s heart sank within him 
when’ he heard the time of the intended 
departure was so near; Edith observed 
his emotion and could not misunderstand 
its cause; a feeling of sympathy, akin to 
love, prompted her to say that her heart 
responded to her-father’s wishes that they 
might meet again at Rome; “ at least,” 
continued she, fearing she had expressed 
herself too warmly, “it would be gratify- 
ing to have you write to my father there, 
and give him such aid as could be con- 
veyed by aletter.”” Her words were sooth- 
ing to the feelings of Wernlander, who felt, 
if he could continually enjoy the presence 
of the fair being before him, his love would 
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soon be exalted into adoration. Wern- 
lander departed from the inn; he saw not 
Edith Moreland again till the next morn- 
ing, as she was entering her father’s car- 
riage on the point of taking a final leave 
of Urloff; as she bade adieu she carelessly 
dropped a flower from her hand, which 
Wernlander caught. Who could estimate 
the value of that little flower to him! Ina 
few moments the carriage receded from his 
sight. The accustomed pursuits and plea- 
sures of life became repulsive to Wernlan- 
der, who suffered that mental enervation 
which always succeeds extravagant men- 
tal excitement. 

When time had somewhat softened his 
regrets, he again pursued his studies and 
endeavored to forget the adventure at the 
fountain, or only to remember it as a 
pleasing incident in the drama of life. A 
month had passed away since the parting, 
when, one evening, sitting in his solitary 
chamber, his memory recalled the form of 
Edith Moreland, her tones, her words, and 
above all her look at parting; the foun- 
tain of his love was unsealed, and tears 
were the silent expression of the emotion 
that thrilled his heart. 

To the heart-afflicted it is a consolation 
to weep in silence—to conceal the sorrow 
that cannot be assuaged ; and it was not 
to excite sympathy in the breast of 
Edith that Wernlander wrote to her the 
following letter: 

‘“‘ In addressing one whom I can never 
hope to see, from whom I can never hope 
to hear, there can, at least, be no insin- 
cerity. The bitter pangs of disappointed 
wishes torture me with their stings, and 
despair mocks me with melancholy sighs, 
like the lamenting voice of the night-wind 
breathing through wither ge; yet, 
when I recall the past, my miserere 
is changed to 


‘A more precipitated vein 
Of notes, that eddy in the flow 
Of smoothest songythey-come, they go, 
And leave their sweeter understrain, 
Its own sweet self—a love of thee 
That seems, yet cannot greater be.’ 


Before I knew you, I had supposed that 
love, such as is tracedsby the glowing pen- 
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THE HAUNTED FOUNTAIN. 


cil of genius, existed only in the fervid 
imagination of the poet ; experience has 
taught me how erroneous was my opinion. 

“ You are now in Rome, the sepulchre 
of the past. What a world of human 
woes, of love, ambition, and glory, lie 
there entombed!—the thought is a satire 
upon the contending emotions which afflict 
me. Last night I dreamed | sat beside 
you upon a fallen column, among shattered 
capitals and cornices of delicate sculpture, 
within the ruins of the Coliseum; through 
the immense rifts in the walls and crumb- 
ling arches, over which enormous blocks 
of stone were hanging totteringly, the full 
moon poured down its sanctifying beams 
upon us: my sense of pleasure was unut- 
terable, and I awoke to weep that it was 
only a dream. 

“‘ In a few weeks I shall set out for Flo- 
rence; but I shall depart without that ar- 
dor so necessary to ensure success in a 
difficult pursuit. Do you remember the 
closing part of poor Thekla’s song? J have 
enjoyed the happiness of this world—I have 
lived and Ihave loved. Adieu! “Heaven 
love and protect you.” 

In accordance with the determination 
expressed in this letter, Wernlander re- 
moved to Florence, and placed himself 
under the tuition of the greatest modern 
sculptor. With Fiorence—that museum 
of the arts—he was delighted ; the gloomy 
grandeur of its public edifices, those stu- 
pendous and enduring monuments to the 
genius of Lappo and Brunelleschi, aecord- 
ed happily with his feelings, and became 
to him holy and spiritual companions. 

Edith Moreland remained, during the 
winter, with her father and brother at 


Rome. Her beauty, the gentleness of her 
manners, the brilliancy of her genius, 
captivated the best of the foreign society 


then residing there. Early in the ensu- 
ing spring, while her father was making 
preparations to depart from Rome, she 
was attacked with a fever, peculiar to 
the place, and in three days thereafter, she, 
who seemed made less all who came 
within the rainbow @ifcle of her influence ; 
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she, to whom the future seemed only a 
continuation of innocent delights, had de- 
parted—Edith Moreland was no more! 
Her grave*was made in the beautiful Pro- 
testant Cemetery, a burial-ground of which 
one who now sleeps there said, “ It might 
makewone in love with death, to think th 
one should be buried in so sweet a place.’ 

The Protestant Cemetery is devoted to 
the burial of strangers who die in Rome, 
and no spot in the world urges on the mind 
of the spectator to such melancholy reflec- 
tions, such silent and profitable admoni- 
tions of the utter vanity of human life and 
human ambition. On that beautiful plain 
a host of young and ardent aspirants for 
fame “have pitched in heaven’s smile 
their camp of death ;” painters, poets, and 
sculptors, “the inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown,” there repose, who were cut off 
in the morning of existence, ere the prize 
for which they were toiling was won ; and 
many who in life mourned over broken af- 
fections, whose hearts were living sepul- 
chres, there sleep, unwrecked by dreams, 
beneath a green coverlet, pranked with 
wild violets and daisies. 


** Go thou to Rome—at once the paradise, : 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness; _[rise, 
And where its wrecks like shatter'd mountain’s 
And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of desolation’s nakedness— 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 

Where, like the infant’s smile, over the dead, 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is 
spread.”’ 


Spiritless and broken-hearted, the dis- 
consolate father pursued his way to Flo- 
rence, for the purpose of completing his 
collection of statuary. In an obscure street, 
he found the studio of an eminent artist, 

examining a variety of specimens of 

s workmanship, he was suddenly over- 
whelmed with astonishment by seeing be- 
fore him a statue, exquisitely chiselled, 
and perfectly representing the form, fea- 
tures, and expression of her whom he had 
recently consigned to the grave. The old 
man could not conceal his emotion, his 
eyes were suffused with tears as he in- 
quired into the history of t tue. 

“ That,” said the sculptor, “is the 
work of a young German — named 
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66 SONNET TO MELANCHOLY. 


Wernlander ; he called it the nymph of the : fections ; he was found dead beside it some 


fountain ; the execution is admirable, but 


i the design faulty—almost ridiculous—if, 
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indeed, he intended it as an ideal creation 
to ornament a fountain; but his singular 
history justifies the belief that the statue 

a representation of some object of his af- 


Oh, daughter of a regal race, 

Whose sires of old were chiefsand kings, 
Turn not aside thy lovely face 

When one of paler lineage sings— 
When one astranger, save in heart, 

Like some poor minstrel] strives to tell 
How fair to look upon thou art, 

How soft thy tones melodious swell. 


And yet it is not that thy mien 
Is graceful as the bounding roe’s— 
It is not that thy form is seen 
Unmatched in motion or repose ; 
It is not that in thee combined 
All elements of beauty live, 
That thus the tribute of my mind 
I, with undoubting fervor, give. 


weeks since, having destroyed himself 
with poison.” 

The old man covered his face and left the 
apartment. That statue now adorns the 
princely mansion of the Moreland family, 
in one of the northern counties of England. 
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GERTRUDE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, ESQ. 


It is not that thy voice is sweet 

As music sometimes heard in dreams, 
Or sound of waters when they meet 

And mingle in accordant streams ; 
Though words when uttered by thy tongue 

To rapture soothe mv listening ear,— 
Yet not for this my lyre is strung, 

For this thou art not deeply dear. 


No, Gertrude, no! thy happy soul, 

Thy radiant mind have o’er me thrown 
A charm, my senses to control, 

And bid me bend to thee alone. 
To thee, d in my sight 

As are the living beams that play 
Around the wings of angels, bright 

With splendor of the Heavenly Day. 


SONNET TO MELANCHOLY. 


BY DAYID LISTER RICHARDSON. 


Thou sweet enchantre 
Lorn, tearful Siren! Th 


e soul refined! 


the cypress braid 


~ Around thy brow most mournfully is twined,— 


Though thine the strain that would from bliss persuade,— 
Thou art not loved the less, congenial maid! 
There is resistless magic in thine eye ; 

And in the plaintive music of thy sigh 

Far sweeter tones than Joy’s light songs pervade !— 
E’en ia the morn of life, when Hope was kind, 
And faithless pleasure wore her brightest smile, 
Thou wert my young heart’s idol ! They could bind 

No lasting spell with their delusive guile ;— 

To me more dear thy sad benignant mien, 

Thy tender pensiveness, and grace serene ! 
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THE TWO VICTORINES, 


A TALE OF LA VENDEE. 


Cuapter I. 

Wuen the tempest of the revolution, 
above which rose Napoleon’s star, raged 
with remorseless fury, breaking up the 
bonds of social order, scattering the proud 
and mighty, and fertilising with streams of 
blood the vine-enamelled plains of la belle 
France, the territory of La Vendée slept 
in the security of its loyalty and domestic 
contentment. Embowered within their 
native woodlands, leading a simple and 
pastoral life, unencumbered with the cares 
of wealth, uncorrupted by the seductions 


peasants lived happy in a condition of mu- 
tual dependence and affection. From lo- 
cal features, both of character and circum- 
stance, their fidelity to the royal cause con- 
tinued unshaken, and the measures of the 
republicans were met for some time with 
subdued murmurs and petty opposition. 
The hour of war, persecution, ang slaugh- 
ter, visited not their tranquil abodes, until 
their religious prejudices were invaded in 
the persons of their old andbeloved pas- 
tors; and, finally, until the conscription, 
enforced with rigour, made them liable to 
behold the flower of their manhood torn 
away to serve under a banner they ab- 
horred. Then, at length, the long-smoul- 
dering embers kindled into flame, and the 
indignant rustics rose to a man to defend 
their rights, to resist oppression, to support 
their ancient institutions, and avenge their 
king. 

Secluded in one of the most woody and 
romantic tracts of the Bocage, stood the 
chateau of M. Clisson. He was much be- 
loved by his dependants, and had already 
taken steps to engage them, when neces- 
sary, in ami 

‘in concertWith other chiefs at their head. 

The sear and yellow Autumn had already 
laid his hand upon the forest-boughs, many 
of whose leaves strewed the earth, yet 
leaving sufficient foliage to afford the land- 
scape all that variety of tints which, per- 
haps, more softly and richly than at any 
other season, are destined to return the 


eerechoe, and to put himself 


years’s declining bloom. M. Clisson had 
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been but lately married. His own age we 


twenty-one, his wife’s nineteen Youth, 
enthusiasm, and beauty conspired to in- 
crease their mutual love. Possession, that 
too frequent cloyer of wedded joys, had 
not time as yet to fling its chill upon the 
ardour of young affection. Their union 
had fallen upon gloomy days, when the 
ties of devoted hearts are but riveted by 
the perils which surround them. 

The day had been still, breathless and 
sultry, and as the mild and chastened twi- 
light, succeeding to the heats of noon, de- 


of revolutionary treason, the gentry and | scended softly over wooded hill and fertile 


, valley, M.Clisson, with his beautiful bride, 


stood at one of the windows of the chateau 
and enjoyed the luxury of the hour. Their 
arms encircled each other, and hand grasp- 
ed hand. It was a moment when Cupid’s 
arrow could inflict no pain, nor the delights 
of earth-born Venus give pollution; and 
yet enough of ill remained to prove this 
world could not be made a substitute for 
heaven. 

* Poor France !” ejaculated M. Clisson, 
after a pause in their discourse, during 
which his thoughts had painfully reverted 
to the condition of his country. ‘ These 
parting beams do fall on earth and sky as 
tranquilly as though the sun of to-day 
shone not on the anarchy of demons and 
the carnage of the scaffold.” 

“Hush! dearest Henri! hush!” said 
the lady, clinging more closely to her 
husband, “ you think too much upon 
these dismal things; they will make you 
melancholy.—It is not your fault if people 
will act so.—Besides, our peasantry are 
brave—my Henri, too, the bravest of my 
countrymen—what can we have to fear ? 
We are secure, Our people hitherto have 
boldly withstood oppression, and they are 
strong enough to defend their native fields. 
Oh! my Henri, you will make me weep. 
Since our bridal-day I have not wept, my 
Henri.—That day 1 wept, ’tis true ;—but 
they were tears of joy, shed over the anti- 
cipation of happiness, not wrung from my 
poor eyes by the contemplation of scenes 


of blood.” 
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“ Alas! my Victorine,” replied her hus- | 
band, folding her affectionately to his bo- | 
som, “ may your tears be always those of | 
mirth and gladness! Curses on the hour | 
which shall ever change such drops to an- | 
guish! Eternal vengeance upon the fiends | 
who may be the messengers of misery to | 

he innocent and beautiful! And yet you 

flect not that at this instant, even while | 
I speak, the destroying demon of republi- | 
can fanaticism may be abroad, and hun- | 
dreds—nay, thousands—be paying with | 
their lives for the accident of birth or at- 
tachment to their monarch.” 

Victorine shuddered. ‘ They will not 
come nigh us,” she said, in timid accents. 
“You are too good—too brave. The 
worst of demons would not harm you. 
Besides, you know, you’ve told me that 
my smile is irresistible; so when they | 
threaten, I will smile and say,‘ For my 
sake, do not hurt my Henri ;’ and that will ; 
spread around you a charm which man- 
hood cannot break through.” And then | 

3 


she tried to smile, but it died away too 
soon to shew that her secret thoughts had ; 
seconded the gay raillery of the sentiment. ; 
“ Fond ee lovely dreamer !”’ replied 
Henri, mournfully, “‘ the attribute of mer- 
cy, the deeds of chivalry, are not for regi- 
cides and rebels. Individual bravery can 
do nothing ; the best will soonest glut the 
scaffold; the fairest, the most confiding, | 
fall the speediest prey. Neither justice | 
nor virtue hath any claim upon the mon- ; 
sters of the Faubourgs or their partisans. | 
You are young and unsophisticated, timo- | 
rous and tender. Your morn of life has : 
‘been bright and cloudless, your bridal one | 


of unmingled pleasure and affection ; but 
the hour is at hand when your mind must 
learn to familiarise itself with the agita- 
tion of war and the terrors of the battle ; 
when your sight must endure to be tor- 
tured with the flames of the burning village, 
—perhaps with the ruins of your habita- 
tion, and your ears assailed with the shrieks 
of the bereaved and the groans of the dy- 
ing! Then,—then, my Victorine, remem- 
ber you are the wife of Henri Clisson— ' 
remember that we fight for freedom, for 
religion, against oppressors and murderers, : 
ainst the sacrilegious and profane! The | 
time of trial—of separation—may not be 
far distant—may be at our doors.” 
“ HenriClisson !”’ gasped Victorine, who 
had listened breathlessly, and as if depriv- 
ed of the power of interruption, until the 
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; Henri, to pain your Victorine so. Say you 


/ was come for firmness and decision, and 


4 


concluding words had passed her husband’s } 
lips, “* Henri Clisson! what mean you ? 
Trial—separation! Oh! speak, speak !”’ 
and with both arms clasped tightly round 
him, and gazing anxiously in his face, she 
paused for a reply. Her husband seemed 
scarcely to heed her agitation. Absorb- 
ing reflection appeared to have dulled his 
powers of sympathy. The hand which 
Victorine resigned fell listlessly by his side , 
and his arm afforded her but a feeble sup- 
port. But his heart shared not his appa- 
rent coldness. With a long and steadfast 
look he gazed upon the features of his 
bride, while two burning tear-drops fell 
on the brow of her whom he contemplated. 

‘“* Heaven grant that coming evils may 
not afflict us ina way you have not con- 
sidered !”’ he said, in a low tone, but whose 
every syllable thrilled through every nerve 
of Victorine. 

“ How?” she inquired quickly, more 
and more alarmed at the mystery of Henri’s 
manner. 

“In our offspring,” he answered, again } 
firmly clasping her form, while the volup- 3 
tuousness of paternal ecstasy revelled with 
the melancholy of his glance. Victorine 
blushed. She had not expected this reply. 
Her eyes fell momentarily, and then with 
their blue orbs resought his, a faint smile 
betraying how sadly, yet how sweetly, his 
words accordéd with the deep emotions of 
her heart. 

“ At the worst, these are distant evils,” 
she ventured to remonstrate; ‘ perhaps 
exist only in your anxious apprehensions, 
which yet may never be realized. But 
you spoke of the most cruel of all being 
at our doors. That was unkind, my 


did not mean it,” she whispered coaxing- 
ly, reclining her head upon her husband’s 
bosom,—“ say that you spoke but in jest, 
and I will so love you.” 

Henri’s breast throbbed audibly against 
the precious burden. What pleasures, 
what agonies were crowded together dur- 
ing that brief interval ! He Jl he was 
no Brutus. He could not have delivered 
up even that helpless thing who there de- 
pended on his protection and confided in 
his love. No, not for the equivocal free- 
dom of another Rome. He saw the time 


yet the emotions of the husband and lover 
had well-nigh superseded the dictates of 
the man. A fierce struggle subdued the 
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rising weakness. Raising his wife from 
the attitude in which she rested, he drew 
her once more to his side. 

*¢ Victorine!”’ he said, “‘ do not deceive 
yourself. I did not jest. 1 am not prone 
to indulge in such serious banter. | tell 
you the trial is at hand. Learw'to support 
with fortitude what you must sufler by ne- 
cessity. You tell me that I am brave; 
be not unworthy of me.” 

“] know not what I am to bear,” she 
answered, her tears now falling plenti- 
fully, —* danger is nothing, death is no- 
thing. I am no heroine. By you: side 
there will be a sweetness even in anguivh. 
Then I will be strong—a woman’s strength 
—such as she can @xert when suffering 
with the idol of her affection, and for his 
sake. Apart from you, I would be but a 
feather on the wind, a weed upon the bil- 
lows. Oh! I am a foolish little coward ; 
pity me——” 

‘*¢ ] am by your side now. Be strong!” 
exclaimed Henri, interrupting her. 

“Then you will not leave me. Oh! 
even in death let us not be divided !” 

“ You speak at random,” said her hus- 
band, much distressed. ‘ You anticipate 
misfortune ; ; you have not yet learned the 
truth.” 

“ Then keep me not in suspense. I an- 
ticipate nothing. I—I was too happy to 
do that ; but tell me—tel! me all.” 

“ Are you prepared for all ?” 

“JT am near you still—I cannot fear. 
Proceed,” said Victorine, in a low voice. 

“ Then listen,” said Henri. ** Youknow 
that for some time past the differences be- 
tween the republicans and us have been 
manifested merely by petty outrage and 
trifling dissension.” 

“ ] knew it, but thought not of it,’? ob- 
served Victorine. “ What then >” 

“« Resistance to republican oppression 
has lately increased.” 

Well ?” 

“ Revolt has already spread widely over 
the villages of our native district.” 

‘‘] heard something of that, too,” was 
the subdued answer. 

“ All influential persons are suspected ; 
our only safety consists in joining the in- 
surrection.” 


Victorine started. A new intelligence | 
seemed to have sprung up in her under- dressed her in the language of harshness 


She pressed nearer to Henri, | 


standing. 
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as if with an instinctive consciousness that . 
_ his upbraidings announced how keenly 


she might be in the vicinity of danger. 


PP ALAS 


*< ] perceive then,” she said slowly, ap- 
parently endeavouring to calculate the 
chances of some obscure and forthcoming 


event,—“ I perceive, then, the trial may 


be at hand, but,” with a sudden kindling 
animation, "e it is not yet at our doors.” 

* Betray not yourself into so false a 
hope,” returned Henri. “ what, if ig 
night the signal were to sound ?” 

“1 donot know. I would vet trust in 
Henri,” she said, passing one hand invo- 
luntarily along her temple, as if the sever- 
ed links of her cherished happiness, fall- 
ing one by one, had crushed her brain to 
delirium. 

“ Then trust him,” replied Henri, with 
energy, seizing on what he conceived to 
be the propitious moment,—* trust him, 
and know all. This very night forty 
parishes revolt, and I am included among 
their chosen officers !” 

“ My sight !” cried Victorine, hysteri- 
cally, “a mist comes over it ;” and she 
groped wildly about the face and bosom 
of her husband. “ Henri! I will take 
poison at your hand. Ido not hope. I 
despair.” Her head dropped upon his 
shoulder and her hands relinquished their 
hold. 

“ Talk not thus, my love,” said Clisson, 
in alarm, taking one of her passive hands 
in his. “I will not leave you. There is 
yet no reason for despair.” 

“ Ay !”? she said, more in pursuance of 
her own thoughts than in reply to his 
words, “there is yet one hope—one lin- 
gering ‘hope. It is a pale and lonely bea- 
con. We can flee, leave peril behind us, 
and seek peace and happiness in a foreign 
land.” 

She tottered backward, for Henri had 
withdrawn his support and stood regarding 
her with a stern aspect. 

“ Fly, then,” he exclaimed, “ and court 
the separation which you dread. Know, 
Henri Clisson, stirs not from his post. 
The saving of your life, the safety of my 
unborn babe, although on these hang alf 
my hopes of happiness, present and fu- 
ture, rather than submit to what you pro- 
pose, Henri Clisson would forego them 
all, for all would be but meanly purchased 
with dishonor !”’ | 

It was the first time that Henri had ad- 


or of censure ; and the blank expression 
of utter misery with which she returned 
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- result upon her delicate frame. 
hasty an impulse of enthusiasm he had | 
_ been betrayed into its indulgence, and now 
eo heartily of his cruel impatience. | 
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the dagger had pierced her soul. “It 
was more for the sake of Henri than of 
Victorine,” she murmured. Henri saw 
the effect of his rebuke, and feared for the 


advanced towards his wife to make 
reparation for his fault and soothe her 
wounded feelings, but a sudden move- 
ment on her part arrested him and trans- 
fixed him to the spot. The frame of 
Victorine shook almost to dissolution ; but 
there was a calm and steadfast brilliancy 
in her eye which seemed to bid defiance 
to the encroachments of bodily infirmity. 
Clasping her hands with fervor, she sank 
slowly upon her knees and turned her 
look upon the sky. 

“« Heaven !” she cried, “ thou art strong 
—give me strength. 
ings of fear, the misgivings of too weak a 
passion; nerve my soul; let the armor of 
freedom gird these feeble limbs ; bind my 
timid footsteps to the paths of loyalty and 
glory; give me the enthusiasm of my 
sex, but the heart of manhood. Let me 
watch his dancing plumes amid the strife, 
and feel proud that I am the wife of Henri 
‘Clisson ; make me deaf to the groans of 
angu sh, except to relieve them ; blind to 
spectacles of horror, but to prevent them. 
Make me my husband’s ministering angel ; 


and as angels suffer no diminution of ; 


happiness in sympathising with the vic- 
tims of affliction, so let my courage sink 
not in sharing all his privations and dan- 
gers; and as the feeble and unfortunate 
are Thy especial care, let not the name 
of the valiant become extinct upon the 
earth ; protect the tender beings which 
live, yet have not seen the light of day. 


From too | 
' had been obscured. That calm and holy 


ere 


Remove the yearn- | 


Be selfishness a thing apart; and every | 


office being fulfilled of love to my Henri, 
of duty to my country, grant, Great 
Heaven! grant that this fluttering spirit 
tmay not fly to Thee before with mortal 
ears I shall have heard my Henri pro- 


with honor, and dying, took it unblemish- 
ed to her God.’ ” 
Se appeared exhausted, her hand gra- 


dually unclosed, and with a tremor ap- | 


proaching to convulsion, she withdrew | 


her eyes from their upward glance, bowed | 


her head, and hid her face within her 
palms. 
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The emotions of both had been too in- 
tense for either to note the progress of the 
evening. They saw not that star after 
star, which, like Heaven’s glow-worms, 
lay scattered along the path of spirits, 


hour in which “the forest leaves seem 
stirred with prayer,” had been succeeded 
by the murkiness of cloud. * As the wild 
and fervent appeal of his bride fell from 
her livid and quivering lips, pride and 
anxiety, exuliation and awe, combined to 
agitate the breast of Clisson. He drew 
nigh as she concluded, raised her tenderly, 
and pressed her once more to his side. 

‘“* Victorine ! seek a husband worthy of 
you. Henri Clisson i below your merit. 
Yet you will forgive him—even now for- 
give him. You shall be his talisman in 
the fight, he will be your shield in danger ; 
your soul shall lend its lightnings to his 
sword, his body will be your bulwark 
from the foe. You are more than a 
heroine. It is more glorious when the 
power of the soul can subdue a consti- 
tutional weakness, than when masculine 
minds act from the brute impulse of their 
own suggestions. You who can make 
such a resolution in tranquillity need 
never fear the violence of the storm.” 

Victorine grew even yet paler, and 
trembled violently. “1,” she faltered— 
‘“‘] will remember that I am the wife of 
Henri Clisson.” 

As she spoke, a vivid flash illumined 
the forest, and lit up the distant hills, and 
played momentarily over her agitated 
features, and then a crashing thunder-peal 
shook the chateau to its foundation. Their 
spirits were attuned to respond to the 
voice of Heaven. : 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Victorine, with 
new nerved frame and elevated look, 
‘‘ Heaven already accords an answer: to 
my prayer.” 

“ And talks with the enemies of La 
Vendée,” added her husband, catching 
the tone of inspiration ; and in that hour 
when the monarchs of the forest bowed 


nounce, ‘ Victorine living would not part beneath the bolt of the Almighty, these 


two beings, with o’er-wrought imagina- 
tions, but with grateful hearts, stood side 
by side, as in the stillness of the twilight, 
and looked smilingly upon the fury of the 
elements. 

With uncontrolled might and savage 
grandeur, the tempest rent the firmament 
and swept the earth. Nature in convul- 
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sion acknowledged her Creator. The 
night had grown fearfully dark; while 
the continuous and forked lightning, which 
seemed to approach near enough to be 
grasped, revealed in the distance the 
scathed and falling tree, or the fragments 
of the shivered rock ; and the ravined and 
intersected hills, that multiplied and aug- 
mented, by ten thousand reverberations 
the tumult of the skies, until the rolling 
echoes of the last thunder-peal, were 
mingled and silenced in the roar of its 
successor. Then, during each transient 
pause, the miniature mountain torrents, 
swollen into sudden activity by the heavy 
rain, were heard rushing along their rug- 
- channels, dashing over precipitous 
eclivities, and hurrying on the crashing 
branches of the overhanging wood, as if 
the spirits of the hills, in terror or indig- 
nation, had forsaken their retreats, and 
lifted their wild voices in fierce farewell 
to their ancient caverned habitations. 

“* How beautifully awful !” resumed M. 
Clisson with rapture ; “ the glorious sun, 
in ali his bright"pre-eminence of splendor, 
even when he shines upon the fabled 
&cenes of Asiatic pomp and enchantment, 
has nothing like this interchange of gloom 
and lurid glare. The yielding forest, the 
craggy hill, the ruined tower, the gushing 
stream, revealed in one broad blaze of 
See those fantastic 
forms in the clouds, how they appear al- 
tered, shifted, and distorted on each suc- 
cessive flash. Some that this instant 
bore the outline of a mighty castle, or the 
next present a spectacle of buttresses torn 
from their foundation, of battlements top- 
pling to destruction. What a terrible 
illustration of the pride of power and the 
desolation of war !—war, so soon to visit, 
with its dismal train of aggravated evils, 
our altars and our homes; and on this 
night, too—do you fear, Victorine ? 

“¢ When our unhappy monarch,” replied 
Victorine, ‘“‘ was assailed in his palace by 
monsters who clamored for his sacred 
blood, he was asked a similar question, 
and you know his answer; and shall I, 
reclining thus upon this heart, which beats 
with the tranquil, even throb of noiseless, 
gentle courage, tremble at the confusion of 
the elements? I am yours—your wife ; 
we are one, our souls should be one! 
No storm will rend the green and tender 
ivy, while stands the oak to which it 
clings. My spirit grows to yours, me- 
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thinks, and begins to imbibe a portion of 
that fire and calm resolution which are 
your crown of glory. I do not fear, 
Henri!” and she pronounced the negative 
with strong emphasis. 

But, look!” she continued, bending 
forward and pointing with her finger, as 
the lightning again quivered from thé 
clouds, and afforded a transient glimpse of 
external objects. 

“ What saw you there?” asked her 
husband, in some surprise. 

“« There are two persons in the forest !” 
she answered hurriedly ; “‘ I saw them by 
that flash, just on the brow of yonder hill, 
where the trees grow more thinly over the 
precipice. There were two, and one car- 
ried the other. Ha !—there again !—they 
have reached the foot of the hill. I saw 
them more clearly then! The one carried 
is a female, and she seemed to struggle 
with her bearer !” 

“ ] saw them not,” said Henri; * but 
I suppose they are no more than a couple 
of peasants overtaken by this night of 
storm ; if so, our chateau is near them, 
where 

A flash of extraordinary brightness and 
power interrupted the benevolent intention 
which he was about to express, as he 
strove to catch, by its vivid light, a view 
of the individuals alluded to. 

“ They have disappeared !”” exclaimed 
Victorine, who had strained her eyes 
eagerly for the same purpose. Her voice 
was drowned in the tremendous thunder- 
peal which followed ; but even above the 
universal uproar, a shriek rose clear and 
harrowing upon the ear, giving mysterious 
notice of the correctness of Victorine’s 
statement, and suggesting reasons for the 
most fearful apprehensions. ‘ Did you 
not say there were fiends abroad?” in- 
quired Victorine; “this is a night for 
murder, and yon thicket a fit place to 
perpetrate it. Gracious Heavens! how 
dazzling the lightning grows ! and the thun- 
der bursts with such a voice of menace: 
Great God! spare the innocent, but smite 
the spoiler and destroyer !” 

“« Victorine, I can endure this no long- 
er!”? said Henri. ‘ The life of a fellow- 
being may depend upon my promptitude: 
I will summon the domestics, and search 
the forest !”” 

«¢ Nay, some one knocks at the cha- 
teau!” cried Victorine; “ and there— 
there is the man that—but he has resigned 
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his burden—he retreats into the wood !” 
Fire-arms !”’ shouted Clisson, in obe- 
dience to resistless impulse ; but ere the 
word was well uttered, both fugitive and 
place of refuge were buried in one im- 
pervious mass of obscurity. 
‘‘ His purpose must be unmanly when 


$ the turns from observation and deserts his 


helpless charge,” said Clisson, chafing 
with indignation. ‘Gauret!”? he con- 
tinued to the attendant who entered, with- 
out giving the man time to declare his 
errand, “‘ arm the servants, and be ready 
to follow me to scour the road. Quick, 
sir !—quick !” 

‘| was about to ask Monsieur respect- 
ing the propriety of unbarring the chateau. 
Some one has knocked violently, and now 
implores admission,” said Gauret. 

‘¢ Implores admission !”” echoed M. Clis- 
son. ‘ Admit the person instantly.” 

Gauret departed to execute the order, 
and for an interval the noise of the raging 
storm alone broke the silence, as neither 
Henri nor Victorine spoke. Both listened 
breathlessly for the announcement of the 
intruder. The pause was brief. Rapid 
steps were heard approaching. The door 
of the room flew open, and a female rush- 
ed wildly into the presence of the expect- 
ant pair. She was rather above the mid- 
dle height, but full and well-proportioned ; 
young and beautiful. Her hair streamed, 
Srenched with rain, upon her naked should- 
ers ; her garments torn, and sprinkled with 
blood, clung around her, and revealed the 
symmetry of her form ; and as she stood 
vacantly before them, her hands hanging 
idly by her side, her bosom heaved, her 
features worked, and her eyes flashed, as 
if she had imbibed the convulsion of the 
tempest and the fire of the skies. In she 
rushed, followed by the servants in a 
erowd, who had endeavored to oppose the 
violence of her entrance. A sudden 
thought struck the mind of Clisson. 

Fools !” he cried ; arm—pursue— 
slay the ravisher !” and he was springing 
forwards ; but his voice, or the import of 
his words, seemed to arouse the stranger 
to new energy. She flung herself before 
his path, and stretched her hands forth 
with a vehement gesture. 

“ Nay—nay !” she cried ; “‘ pursue him 
not ; he is innocent—innocent !” and she 
drew in her breath with hysteric violence, 
apparently gasping for utterance. ‘ Wait 
but one moment, and I will tell—tell—oh, 
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God !” and with a shriek like that which 
came from the recesses of the forest, she 
fell senseless on the floor. 


CuaprTer II. 


In the early part of the evening, men- 
tioned in the previous chapter, while the 
landscape yet slumbered in sun-bright 
tranquillity, a man issued from the cha- 
teau of M. Clisson, and took his way to- 
wards a retired part of the surrounding 
woodland. His step was rapid and un- 
even, and to an attentive observer his 
general demeanour would appear to testify 
a mind burdened with solicitude or op- 
pressed with crime. He moved abstract- 
edly forwards, frequently striking against 
the branches, which a more careful pas- 
senger would have shunned, and occasion- 
ally starting as he arrived within the sha- 
dow of some more large and gloomy tenant 
of the forest. At length he reached a 
spot more secluded than the rest, where 
the trees, formed in a circle, afforded a 
considerable open space, from which 
branched several paths, leading through 
the intricacies of the brushwood. Here he 
stood, and looked earnestly around. 

“« Not come yet!” he muttered, folding 
his arms and pacing impatiently the wood- 
ed enclosure. ‘Has he been unable to 
succeed ? Or has he suspected my sin- 
cerity, rejected my proposal, and at once 
appropriated what he wished secured until 
a day of peace, but what I would enjoy 
during the distractions of war? Well, 
should he deceive me, there is the Bastile 
and the guillotine; he shall not long 
escape.” 

Scarcely had the words of vengeance 
passed his lips, when he heard footsteps 
approaching, and presently another man 
entered the place. The stern and lower- 
ing brow of the former instanly relaxed to 
smiles, but whether these were of deceit 
or welcome, it were difficult to discover. 
He advanced, however, towards the new 
comer, and shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

“< Monsieur !”” began he who had just 
arrived. 

“ Hush !” interrupted the other ; ‘the 
very trees may have ears. We are equal 
now.” 

“ Well, then, Gauret,” resumed the 
other, pronouncing the name with peculiar 
emphasis, “ is the place of refuge one you 
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would have chosen for her who is dearest 
to you ?” 


evading the question. 

She sleeps 
beneath what shelter the hill and my cloak 
can afford her. 


well the character of him who is lord ° 


of the mansion that is to be my love’s 
asylum 

“« So far as mortal penetration and scru- 
tiny can go, I think | have not failed.” 


Oh, Gauret, Gauret! why not declare 
Both then will be safer; the | 


/ Observable on her perceiving Gauret, but 


yourself ; 
equal will inspire more restraint than the 
menial, and secure as sure a refuge.” 

“ Pierre,” returned the other, “ you 
know not to what perils such a discovery 
at present would expose me. I could not, 


in fact, expect to escape; and I should | 


lose my life in an impotent effort to pre- 
serve the honor of my friend.” 
“ You act for the best,” said Pierre, 


“ 1 do—then bring her, as soon as night 
falls, to the gate of the chateau, and leave 
the rest to me.” 


“So be it!’ said Pierre, grasping him | 


by the hand; “to your guardianship | 


resign her. Remember, she is all that 


the world has left me; remember from | 


what I have saved her—even from the © 
All she has | 


guillotine and from shame ! 
suffered, all she has lost, fills her imagina- 
tion even yet with the horrors from . 
which she was rescued !” 

“ Pardon my haste,’ said Gauret, “ I 


shall be missed from the chateau, our con- | 


ference must be brief—to-night !”’ he re- 
turned warmly the pressure of the other’s 
hand. 

“You will guard her ?” said Pierre, 
anxiously. 

Even asmy own. Adieu!” and with 
an affectionate farewell, the apparently 
sincere friends separated. - 


Cuaprter III. 


In a chamber of the chateau, whither 
she had been conveyed immediately upon 
her sudden insensibility, the young unfor- 
tunate first recovered conciousness. Ma- 
dame Clisson was employed in applying 
the usual restoratives ; her husband stood 
beside the couch assisting her, and Gauret, 
the only domestic admitted, remained at a 
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little distance, watching the success of 


_ her remedies. 
“ Where is she?” inquired Gauret, | 
_ unclosed her eyes— no, we cannot es- 
, blood-stained and weary, | 
' that crowd? Hark ! how they shout, and 


“ No!” she murmured, as she slowly 


cape by yonder street! Do you not see 
yell, and curse, and call for the blood of 
the aristocrats!” but as she glanced 
round the apartment, the dreaminess of 
delirium gradually wore away. She 


, dwelt alternately on the features of Henri 


and Madame Clisson, and appeared to be- 
come conscious that she was in the abode 
of friends. A smile of recognition was 


she said nothing, not even in salutation, 
for Gauret pressed his finger to his lip. 

*¢ You are kind, very kind!’ she said, 
addressing her hosts. ‘Then, after a pause, 
she continued, “‘ | suppose you wonder at 
the circumstances under which I was pre- 
sented to you. The storm, these drenched 
and bloody garments, must have offered to 
your imaginations much mournful mystery. 
Oh, to me it is no mystery! Would that 
I could make my memory but the dream of 


; fancy ; but it is here—here too strong for 


utterance, too dark for thought. Know ye 
that I am: an orphan, without a relative, 
with scarce a friend. It was a bloody 
hour—the scaflold reeked, and the people 
shouted—once—twice—thrice the knife 
fell; and each blow severed me from one 
I loved, and brought me nearer to eternity ! 
I was about to be the next; a faintness 


came upon me; I felt myself lifted from 
' the earth, and borne along ; I awoke from 


that fearful trance, and saw all that was 
left me from the wreck of slaughter, but 
that all was the dearest to my soul! I 


slept beneath the hill; what further my 
’ tortured fancies suggested, | know not ; I 


remember the lightnings and the thunders, 
and | shrieked! Delirium—the delirium 
of despair, seized hold upon me, as that 
one companion methought deserted me, 
and thus J rushed into your presence. More 
I cannot tell.” 

“ What is the name of him who was 
your companion, and who it seems has 
saved you 2” asked Madame Clisson. 

‘“« He told me to keep his name a secret, 
and I cannot betray him.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Victorine Taurelle.” as 

Both the listeners started, for the identity 
of the name seemed like the foréwarning 
of destiny. 
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“How strange!” ejaculated Madame had made vacant. The first interview 


Clisson, with a shudder of superstitious 
awe. Her husband hastened to remove 
her uneasiness, by drawing from the coin- 
cidence a brighter omen. 

“ You area child of misfortune, and as 
such shall be protected. We will call you 
the young Victorine ; although,” smiling 
upon his bride, “‘ youth cannot offer any 
particular preference for one of you above 
the other. You, my young Victorine, 
have been spared the dearest of all your 
friends. A rainbow in the cloud promises 
security to the shepherd ; look, then, with 
hopeful joy to the future ; for Providence 
hath designed, by bringing you both under 
the same roof, that each should be the wit- 
ness of the other’s happiness. May Hea- 
ven ever continue to pour its choicest bless- 
ings on the heads of the two Victorines.” 

Victorine Clisson wept—wept on the 
bosom of her newly-found companion. 
Their tears mingled together. Clisson and 
Gauret then left the apartment ; and ma- 
dame, recommending her young ward to 
try to rest, sat by her bed until she found 
her in the enjoyment of undisturbed re- 


pose. 


CuaptTer IV. 


After this day, whatever were the ad- 
vances towards the young Victorine,— 
whatever the encroachments on her per- 
sonal solitude made by Gauret—whatever 
were the advantages taken from the privi- 
leges of private friendship, an evident aver- 
sion even to his presence soon appeared in 
the behaviour of Victorine, fully proportion- 
able to the degree of interest and sympa- 
thy which she herself had created in the 
other members of the household. And no 
long time elapsed before Gauret availed 
himself of a permission obtained from M. 
Clisson to join a number of recruits for the 
Vendean army. When he was gone, Vic- 
torine shewed symptoms of satisfaction. 
Madame Clisson was her constant compa- 
nion when at home ; and in the society of 
her and her husband, she would sometimes 
appear to forget the load of sorrows which 
oppressed her ; still the usual characteristic 
of her manner and conversation was the 
serenity of unrepining sadness. A few 
weeks elapsed when a man presented him- 
self at the chateau, and offered to supply 
the place which the departure of Gauret 


which M. Clisson had with this person 
created a deep impression upon him. The 
countenance of the stranger was youthful 
and manly, yet worn and haggard, and bore 
the traces of suffering and care. His eye, 
at one time fierce, then mild, then deli- 
rious, betrayed the secret convulsions and 
dark workings of an overcharged heart. 

“« What are your principles, royalist or 
republican ?”” inquired Henri, after some 
previous conversation on the various qua- 
lifications of the candidate for service. 

shall do my duty, monsieur,”? was 
the answer, “ and you shall find me inca- 
pable of betraying my friend. 

The boldness of the reply, the very sin- 
gularity of its manner, struck Henri forci- 
bly. 

rf Your very independence should prove 
you can be trusted ; such a front speaks 
not consciousness of past or future vil- 
lainy. lengage youin my service. Your 
name ?”? 

There was a something in the glance 
with which the stranger at that moment 
regarded him, which it might have puz- 
zled him to define, but it passed unnoticed. 

“ Pierre Riallo.” 

“ Well, Pierre, I trust we shall grow in 
each other’s good-will and esteem. The 
present times are not such as keep friends 
long together—we must make the best of 
opportunities.” 

And Pierre Riallo did grow in the con- 
fidence and esteem of his master. He 
performed all that his duty required with 
punctuality, but never relinquished the 
melancholy and reserve which seemed 
interwoven with his existence. He made 
but one request—never to be brought into 
the presence of the young Victorine, whom 
accident had thrown under Clisson’s pro- 
tection. This was attributed to whim, or 
to some wiid associations of early misfor- 
tune, in which youth and beauty had been 
intermingled. It was in vain to strive to 
penetrate this mystery. 

‘“‘T have been unfortunate, press me no 
further,” was his usual reply, or rather 
appeal, when any question was put to 
him on the subject ; and the forbearance 
of commiseration for woes suppressed 
checked the advances of curiosity, and re- 
moved the misgivings of suspicion. He 
increased daily in the intimacy of Henri. 
He was a skilful master of the sword, an 
exercise in which Henri prided himself, 
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and many an hour was whiled away by 
the noble and his valet in the amusement 
of the foil. 

But he, too, at length asked leave to join 
the army, and M. Clisson was too much 
of a royalist to refuse. The extraordi- 
nary being departed, the young Victorine 
never saw him during his stay, and hardly 
knew that Gauret’s post had been for 
some brief period filled by another. The 
alarms of war grew nearer and more ap- 
palling, and Henri expected the moment 
when he’ should be called on to take an 
active part in the hostilities which were 
thickening round like thunder-clouds upon 
the horizon. He did not even know that 
secret emissaries might not be abroad 
watching toseize his person; and the ut- 
most vigilance was observed every night 
in securing the entrances to the chateau 
against all unknown intruders. 

There was a festival in one of the vil- 
lages adjacent. It was for a victory gained 
over the republicans, and most of the do- 
mestics were permitted to absent them- 
selves for that day. That one day was 
pregnant with peril to the inmates of the 
chateau. 

Ere the dusk of evening had waned into 
darkness, a body of republican troops filed 
along the shrubberies which surrounded 
the chateau of M. Clisson. They walked 
rapibly and in silence, which was broken 
only by the animated whispers of their 
leader, who, from time to time, urged 
them to expedite their speed. With noise- 
less caution they occupied the several ave- 
nues which permitted egress, guarded 
every door, and sentineled every spot from 
which they might anticipate surprise, or 
which might conceal a lurking fugitive. 
And the gleam of scattered bayonets was 
reflected beneath the ascending moon from 
private arbours, and the rustle of the war- 
rior’s tread was heard along the flowered 
walks. At length every arrangement was 
completed, and the leader approached the 
door of the chateau, and rang a loud and 
peremptory summons. It was repeated 
before any answer was returned ; and then 
a casement was opened above, and the 
soft tremulous voice of Madame Clisson 
demanded ,— 

Who’s there ?” 

“ An officer of the republic requires ad- 
mittance,”” said the stranger, who, for 
some secret reason, spoke in a feigned 
voice. 
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“ Stay then but for a few minutes, and 
I will open the door,” replied Victorine ; 
“« yet—yet,”” she added, in an agitated 
manner, “you have not told your pur- 
pose. Unprotected women may be ex- 
cused if they are cautiof$ in granting 
courtesy to men and strangers.” 

“ What I insist on as a right, I accept 
not as a courtesy,” returned the other, dis- 
dainfully ; ‘‘ and for my purpose, it mat- 
ters not, I am here in the name and on the 
virtue of the republic’s commission. I 
grant the time you ask, but be quick. I 
am not here alone ; tire my patience, and 
my men will force the entrance you delay 
to give !” 

Victorine accorded a faint assent, and 
hastily left the window. A brief pause 
ensued, during which the soldier could 
count the footsteps of his sentinels, seem- 
ing like echoes to the throbs of high- 
wrought passion which beat within his 
own bosom; and then bolt after bolt was 
slowly and reluctantly drawn back, the 
door unclosed, and the officer of the re- 
public entered. 

“A light, a light!” he said, abruptly, 
as he crossed the threshold ; “the gloom 
inside this hall will not suffer one to dis- 
tinguish a traitor from a 

- “Jt shall be provided,” replied Victo- 
rine, timidly. ‘“ If you will retire to this 
room,”’ pointing to one close at hand, 
“ you will soon be supplied with every 
thing necessary for convenience and re- 
freshment.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the stranger, 
with a wild fierceness which made Victo- 
rine shudder. ‘“ No, lady, I shall not to- 
night encroach upon your hospitality ; I 
will not be catered for .by spiders; | will 
be my own provider, and be generous 
also; for,”? he pronounced with emphatic 
bitterness, “‘ my supper will feed the rep- 
tiles under ground, as well as satisfy the 
cravings of human nature above it !” 

Victorine strove to conceal her emotion 
under a forced smile, and hastened to pro- 
cure a light-for her unwelcome visitor ; 
and as she gave it into his hand, perceived, 
for the fitst time, that he wore a mask. 

«« Where are the domestics ?”’ he asked, 
examining her features closely. ‘ Houses 
like this are not usually without some 
male attendants, and friends like me are 
apt to meet with receptions more treach- 
erous than cordial. What is your reply, 
my pale and beauteous lady ?” 
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“That there are no male attendants 
within call,” answered Victorine, indig- 
nantly. ‘ My parleying thus with one 
who knows how to shew so little gallan- 
try and forbearance ought to be a suflici- 
ent proof; ait™l as to women, I suppose 
you are brave enough to fear nothing from 
them. These, however, I have secured, 
that their clamor or shrieks might not 
shake my firmness or disturb your 
courage.” 

well!”? answered her companion, 
sternly, not heeding the taunt with which 
she had concluded. ** Lead on!” he said, 
handing her the lamp, and drawing his 
sword at the same time. 

“¢ Whither am I to go, and why ?” Vic- 
torine ventured to inquire. 

“ You shall be told whither when you 
come to the place, and the why you will 
know in good time,‘’? was the scornful 
answer. 

“ You do not mean to murder me ?” 
persevered Madame Clisson. 

Again the soldier laughed hoarsely and 
savagely. 

“Did my valor correspond with your 
opinion of it,” he said, “ your beauty 
would offer a tempting spoil, and your 
blood a sweet-scented sacrifice to the god- 
dess of reason; but, no, 1 war not with 
women, I search for brigands and rebels. 
Lead on! nay, nay,” he continued, ob- 
serving her still to hesitate, and going to- 
wards the door, “delay a moment more, 


; and I will summon those who will fire 


your chateau to its foundation, and dance 
round its blazing ruins !” 

“1 obey,” groaned Victorine. 
sist from your barbarous design !” 

“ Once more, then, lead on!’’ he com- 
manded authoritatively ; and, preceded 
by his conductor, who tottered feebly for- 
wards, he ascended the staircase. 

“In this apartment will I be entertain- 
ed,” said he, stopping before a door on the 
landing place. j 

“It is my sleeping apartment ; and a 
woman’s delicacy as well as a soldier’s 
manliness would willingly spare it from 
investigation,” expostulated Vi@torine. 

“ Pardon me, madame,” returned the 
other, in somewhat gentler accents, “ po- 
liteness must give precedence to duty. 
My orders are peremptory—I must search 
every recess. The bad actions of men are 
but indifferently, however faithfully, de- 
fended by the delicate sensibility of a fond 
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and lovely woman. Excuse my firmness 
—or obstinacy, if you will, madame—let 


, the door be opened !” 
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Victorine answered nothing ; but taking 
a key which was fastened to her side, ap- 
plied it to the lock. Her cheek grew 
paler, and her breath came quick and 
heavy as the instrument did its office on 
the wards, and the creaking bolt yielded 
to their action. Then, as if fearful of 
losing her recollection or self-command, 
she stamped her foot slightly on the 
ground, and swinging the door wide upon 
its hinges, she turned full upon the mask- 
ed person behind her, bent upon him a 
resentful and penetrating look, and pro- 
nounced the word,— 

Enter !” 

“Thanks, madame!” said the soldier, 
coolly complying with her mandate, and 
striding past her into the chamber ; “ and 
now,” he continued, unceremoniously 
taking the lamp from the trembling hand 
which held it, *‘ for the present I can dis- 
pense with your fair guidance; though 
you can remain and see a soldier do his 
duty and a man exact his right.” 

With almost delirious horror, Victorine 
observed him slowly pace round the 
chamber, holding the light close to the 
wall, until he stood before one particular 
spot. Her brain swam—her heart grew 
sick, and she clung to the door for sup- 
port. 

‘“« What is the matter, madame ?”’ asked 
the stranger, ironically. 

“ am ill—a sudden faintness—it 
will be over presently—never mind !” 
stammered Madame Clisson. 

“ Too ill—too faint, to touch the secret 
spring, and undo this panel,” said the 
other, with stern solemnity of tone. 

“ What panel?” she faltered. “ There 
is’ no spring, barbarous man! What do 
you mean 

“ Mean, madam!” echoed the other, 
“that which impels this hand to knock 
here,” dashing the hilt of his sword 
against his breast, “ until the o’er-pressed 
and outraged inmate u this point 
there!’ he shouted, as the steel point 
touched the panel. The latter flew wide, 
and a pistol was instantly discharged 
through the opening A faint cry escaped 
Victorine, who stood as if rooted to the 
earth, her eyes bursting from their sock- 
ets, and her whole soul condensed in one 
intense despairing gaze. When the tran- 
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sient obscurity caused by the smoke had 
cleared away, the first object which met 
her view was the stranger, who had de- 
posited the lamp upon a table, and now 
was placed in an attitude of assault, his 
sword’s point directed against M. Clisson, 
who had advanced one foot beyond his 
lurking-place ; and armed and on his 
guard, fixed, tiger-like, his fiery yet calm 
and calculating eye upon the intruder. M. 
Clisson was the first to break the silence. 

will not be your prisoner he said, 
firmly. The masked warrior gave forth 
the same horrible laugh. 

“ Think not | am about to be your 
keeper,” he said, still in a disguised voice, 
but in the hoarse tones of unutterable 
hate ; “ you or I, or both, shall have an 
eternal gaoler—Death must have his cap- 
tive! I might have brought those who 
would have made resistance but self-sacri- 
fice, even now they are within call. But, 
no, I am here alone; you have lost your 
advantage of fire-arms, and man to man 
and steel to steel, we will prove our skill. 
It is the trial of destiny—come on!” 

‘You have scruples of honor which 
are not often found among those who 
wear your uniform,” said M. Clisson. 
“ Are there no means of accommoda- 
tion ?” 

None—come on !” 

“Who are you, and what are you?” 
asked M. Clisson. 

“ What my wrongs have made me. 
is enough—come on !” 

“Our wrongs are often unsubstantial, 
often fancied,” returned M. Clisson, who 
began to feel an increasing interest in the 
being before him. ‘ You seek my life, 
yet not as a murderer, nor as one commis- 
sioned to destroy—you are brave. Your 
features are concealed, which would im- 
ply that they are known. How have I 
incurred your hatred? I have ever made 
it my pride and pleasure to conciliate the 
love of all about me.” : 

“Keep your fair speeches for fools ?” 
interrupted the unknown, fiercely ; “ the 
injuries of the heart are not healed by the 
chimeras of the brain. I will not be baf- 
fled.—Thus, then!” and springing for- 
ward, he make a desperate blow at M. 
Clisson, who parried it with the speed 
of lightning, while his dark eye flashed 
with kindling rage, and his blood danced 
along the veins as impelled by the clashing 
steel. 


7 


‘¢ Since it must be so, beware !”’ he said, 
setting his foot more firmly, and preparin 
himself for the combat; but ere he had 
spoken the words, Victorine clung to his 
arm,and looked with her pallid, frenzied 
face imploringly in his. «. 

“ Henri !” she faltered, “* sure you will 
not fight! Oh, do not fight that dark, that 
terrible man !” 

Both the adversaries, as if by mutual 
consent, for a moment dropped their 
points. 

“« My lovely, my tender one !”’ said M. 
Clisson, “‘ you should have been spared 
this sight; would you were not here !” 
then mastering his feelings with a violent 
effort, “ But as you are he con- 
tinued, in a resolute and animated tone, 
“ you must forget a woman’s weakness— 
remember you are the wife of Henri Clis- 
son !” 

“7 do—I will!” she gasped, drawing 
back with a kind of shudder, while her 
teeth chattered and the muscles of her 
face quivered ; then folding her arms, and 
inclining slightly forwards, she remained 
motionless as marble, watching every ges- 
ture of the persons before her. 

“Now then, at your service, and 
thanks for your courtesy,” said M. Clis- 
son, resuming his martial attitude, and 
crossing his blade with that of his adver- 
sary, and the fight _ It was pro- 
longed and dubious. Each exerted his 
utmost skill. M. Clisson was a perfect 
master of his weapon, and he found his 
opponent hardly his inferior. Oft did they 
traverse the chamber, either seeking for 
an advantage over his foe, and yet neither 
had received a wound. ‘“ There was but 
one,” said M. Clisson, during a pause in 
the encounter, “ who could successfully 
resist this arm, and he serves in the ranks 
of loyalty.” The same loud and say 
laugh which had before saluted his ears 
burst from the lips of the incognito. It 
stung M. Clisson to madness. “ Now 
then shall it be decided?” he exclaimed, 
springing on his enemy, and for some mi- 
nutes thrust for thrust and blow for blow 
were giveh with a rapidity too great for 
the eye to follow. At length a trifling 
unevenness in the floor impeded M. Clis- | 
son, as he retired from a furious lounge of 
his masked assailant, his foot slipped, and 
he came down on one knee. The stran- 
ger, eager to pursue his advantage, rushed | 
upon him, and Madame Clisson shrieked 
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reached her husband, he had recovered his 
feet, returned the assault, the sword of his 
enemy flew into the air, and the unknown 
remained unarmed at the mercy of the vic- 
tor. Victoriffe stopped short, while Henri 
held his blade glittering at the breast of 
his foe, in hesitation Wiatact to spare or 
slay. His irresolution was soon ended. 

“ You have robbed me of my honor, 
take my life!” said the vanquished sol- 
dier, letting the mask drop from his face 
to the ground. M. Clisson started back, 
Victorine uttered a low inaudible murmer, 
but stood riveted to her place by horror 
and astonishment; for there, in all the 
pale, ghastly, savage sternness of disap- 
pointed vengeance, relentless hatred, and 
anticipated death, glared the wasted, still, 
fixed features of Pierre Riallo ! 

“ Pierre Riallo?” pronounced M. Clis- 
son, slowly, in doubt whether to believe 
the evidence of his own senses. 

“The same !”” said Pierre, coldly. 

“ Ay,” returned Clisson, dark, hidden, 
and impenetrable as you always were ; 
yet even thus have you been one in whom 
I could have reposed my soul’s confidence, 
and deemed you incapable of betraying 
the trust.” 

“The sullen mastiff when vexed with 
madness will turn and bite his master,” 
was the answer. 

“ True; yet how have I been the cause 
of your unhappiness, or why wreak on 
me the wrongs of others? If you have 
any charge to bring against me, which 
can prove that I have forfeited my claim 
to honesty or justice, speak it freely, and 
I promise you such satisfaction as the 
brave and honorable accord to their equals 
in merit. I am unconscious of having 
done youan injury. Let me be your coun- 
sellor; knowing my fault, I will plead, 
will pass sentence against myself. I said 
I knew but one who could withstand this 
arm; since chance has given me victory, 
let me add friendship; and reclaim from 
the armies of the sacrilegious one whom I 
thought too good to strike but for his 
king.” 

monsieur!”? exclaimed Pierre, 
bitterly, ““do not mock me! I’ve heard 
you say you could not bear to smile upon 
the worm which you had trampled. I’ve 
seen you stoop to pluck up the plant your 
foot had bruised, and stay to lop the bough 


its foliage ; for you said you would not 
have it still pine on when robbed of all its 
comeliness. You are conqueror now ; and 
let not this heart, which you have blighted, 
share your mercy when too late; that 
heart which never breathed a thought dis-. 
loyal, until it found the cause it loved 
could furnish forth a villain like to vou! 
Ob, no! here—smite, smite, but do not 
mock me !” 

““ Were I the person you take me for, 
your life should expiate this language,” 
said M. Clisson ; “ but I forgive you what 
sounds to me like the ravings of a mad- 
man. You talk riddles—it is impossible to 
come to an understanding while you re- 
fuse to be more explicit.” 

“ Well, then, since you will have it so, 
let your own conscience condemn you. 
You have here a young creature called 
Victorine? Answer me with truth.” 

“« T scorn aught else, strange accuser. I 
have !” 

“ She came in a night of storm—you 
took her under your protection.” 

“ did !” 

‘“‘ You betrayed the trust—you seduced 
your victim.” 

“ Never !” 

Never repeated Pierre, scornfully ; 
“let not the lips of nobility be polluted 
with a lie. I had a friend here on whose 
testimony I can depend—your proceedings 
were watched—that friend’s name was 
Gauret—she was my betrothed one—you 
betrayed her innocence and my honour ; 
and can you stand unblushingly there and 
deny this in the face of heaven? Oh, ’tis 
no wonder, hell can assume the garb of 
heaven !” 

“‘ Gauret give such testimony as this !” 
said Henri in astonishment. ‘ She is not 
far off; your betrothed herself will give 
her voice against the assertion !” 

“Call her my betrothed one no longer, 
kind-hearted noble,” returned Pierre, bit- 
terly. ‘¢ When the body succumbs to dis- 
honor, the heart is lost to principle and 
affection. The viper who has robbed me 
of my peace—who could so taint with 
infamy the memory of the dear ones 
she saw perish before her eyes—who 
could forget all that I have forfeited to 
save her, she has exchanged already the 
modesty of virtue for the effrontery which 
enables her to affirm herself pure ; she 
will not scruple now to charge her friend 


which your inadvertence had stripped of with deception !” 
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“Are you prepared to credit all of ° 


which your friend may be the evidence ?” 
inquired Madame Clisson. 

‘All, madame! I never knew him to 
deceive me.” 

Madame Clisson went to a drawer, and 
took from it a folded paper. 

“In the mutual interchange of feminine 
friendship,” she said, “ I have been made 
the repository of secrets. Know you this 
hand 7”? holding up before Pierre the su- 
perscription on the back of the note. 

“ Gauret’s—’tis my friend’s !”” was 
the answer. 

“ Then read it; and, for the sake of her 
—of him whom your suspicions have so 
cruelly wronged, believe its contents on 
the evidence of the writer.” 

He opened the note, and read; it ran 
as follows :— 


VicTORINE TAURELLE:— 

«T leave you, but in that day when the strong 
arm of vindictive power shall place you again 
within my gripe, remember, Victorine Taurelle 
shall be the leman of Le Comte Delavalle ere she 
becomes the wife of Pierre Riallo. “Gaurer.” 


In a stupor of astonishment Pierre paced 
the chamber, still holding before him the 
letter of his pretended friend. 

“Gauret! Delavalle!” he muttered 
through his clenched teeth. “ Thou of 
the double name and double tongue, an 
hour will come for this!” Then advanc- 
ing towards Henri and his wife, “ For- 
give me, if ye can!” 

“ Rise, my conciliated friend—my bro- 
ther !”? said Clisson, embracing him; 
“ you will now stay with us—you are a 
republican no longer.” 

The countenance of Pierre brightened, 
and his cheek flushed with the returning 
glow of unexpected happiness. 

“ The soldiers await me—perhaps, al- 
ready grow impatient. I must dissemble 
for the present,” he said; ‘‘ yet, mon- 
sieur, before I again face danger, would I 
could but behold for a moment the fea- 


tures of my beloved, my betrothed, my 
Victorine !” 

“ Make no noise but follow me, and 
perchance, you may be gratified,” said 
Madame Clisson, with a peculiar smile. 

‘* An interview would agitate her 
spirits,” replied Pierre. 

‘« Fear not,” urged madame, “ leave all 
to me.” 

Pierre made no further remonstrance, 
but followed with noiseless tread Henri 
and Madame Clisson to the chamber of 
Victorine Taurelle. Madame undid the 
door and listened ; nought was heard save 
the composed breathing of one in the en- 
joyment of peaceful inter. Madame 
Clisson went forward with the lamp, and, 
in a few seconds, beckoned the others on. 
They entered: the curtains had been 
cautiously drawn back so as to permit the 
rays of the lamp to fall upon the features 
of the sleeper. There lay with unruffled 
brow and parted lip, Victorine Taurelle, in 
the deep repose of innocence and security. 
Not even the traces of a troubled dream 
discomposed the living sculpture of the 
Almighty. Her very lips disclosed a smile. 
She looked the unconscious infancy with 
which angels are said to hold soft myste- 
rious intercourse. Pierre gazed upon her. 
What emotions swelled within his bosom! 
He looked on Henri and on Henri’s bride, 
and a tear of gratitude filled either eye. 
They left the chamber; M. Clisson ac- 
companied him down stairs. 

“« Count me no longer in the ranks of the 
republicans,” he said, in a choked voice, 
as he wrang the hand of Henri, and hasten- 
ed to join the troops, which he had led 
thither for the purpose of devastation and 
vengeance. A rapid order passed along 
from sentinel to sentinel, from picquet to 
picquet, and then the quick muster and 
hurried march succeeded. The republi- 
cans had evacuated the avenues of the 
chateau.—( To be continued. ) 


A MEMORIAL. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH 


Of one who died in German land 
A stone this brief memorial keeps ; 
** Her soul has gone to paradise, 


In God’s field, here, her body sleeps.” 


No name, no date ; alone it stands S 
By weeds and wild flowers half concealed ; 
Of her whose resting place it marks, | 
May nothing ever be revealed. | 


But though denied an earthly fame, 
A better gift her being blest ; 


That stone 


ears witness she could claim 


The solace of one loving breast. 
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THE LAST ADVENTURE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
THE FRAGMENT OF A BALLAD. 


** The Shepherd on the Ocean” is on his own domain! 

Gaily his pennon floats aloft—he steps the deck again. 

His beard is something grizzled, and hiseye looks something dim ; 
But Lightning only slumbers there, for Soul burns bright in him ; 
And in that massive pile of brow sit Thought and Power enshrined,— 
The Will, the Fire, the Constancy, that make th’ almighty mind. 
And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

** Hurra! hurra! right on we sail for Glory and for Gold !” 


The poet, the historian, the soldier, statesman, sage, 

The first of dauntless mariners,—the wonder of his age, 

Is forth once more to trample on the pride and power ot Spain, 

To win the land of Light and Gold where the Sun and He shall reign. 
And we his gallant comrades every choicest bliss shall share,— 

The wine-cup ever flowing, the bright banquet, and the fair. 

And this it wasthe chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

** Hurra ! hurra! right on we sail for Glory and for Gold!” 


The Eagle was a captive, but he spreads his wings again, 

His flight is to the land of Light, across the sounding main. 

The Waves rejoice beneath him, the Stars their influence shed, 
And Fate and Fortune own the power by which their might is led. 
His eye is on that blazing sun to which our course we steer, 

With hope and heart uplifted high, and with no touch of fear. 

And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

‘*Hurra ! hurra ! right on we sail for Glory and for Gold "” 


THE WIFE. 
TO HER HUSBAND IN ADVERSITY. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


When I, in bridal ecstasy, 
To thy warm heart was prest, 

With child-like fond dependency 
I nestled to thy breast, _ 

A helpless, yet a doting thing, 
With ev’ry thought intent 

A brightness o’er thy path to fling, 
Still loving and content ; 

Unconscious of the inward strength 
God had bestow’d on me, 

While in pramarsay and health 
I trusted all to thee. 

But now, that Sorrow’s clouded o’er 
Thy sunny hour of gate, 

I fearless stand upon the shore 
To stem its ’whelming tide ; 

The hurricane cannot appal, — 
Though Death appears in view ; 

I, in my turn, will show thee all 
That woman’s love can do! 

No fancied agen now dismay, 
No shapeless horrors scare ; 

They’re phantoms of Joy’s nicer day 
Which flee before Despair. 

Now Sickness too hath lent its blast 
To wither up thy charms, 

And show thy prime of beauty past, 
Thou’rt dearer to these arms. 

Vainly contagion threats my life, 
*Mid poverty and pain ; 

I tower above the awful strife, 
And courage seem to gain. 


More closely are our souls entwined, 
We knew not love before ; 

For when affliction’s fetters bind, 
They teach us to adore ! 

For ev’ry groan thou utt’rest now 
My bosom inly bleeds, 

And while I kiss thy death-dew’d brow 
Large drops my own imbeads. 

In hush of might, when all repose, 
I breathe my lonely pray’r, 

But ever smile, nor weep my woes, 
Save, when thou can’st not share— 

O! then I weep—O! then I pray 
With such intensity, 

That Heav’n’s hard must sweep away 
Thy cloud of misery : 

For if affection’s pray’r is heard 
By meek-eyed Mercy there, 

Mine—dearest ! mine must be preferr’d 
Which wins thee from despair ! 

Or, if to prove thy virtue still, 
Thou art ordain’d to bear, 

Of ev’ry agonizing ill 
Be mine the mutual share. 

Pour all thy sorrows in my breast, 
My téars are all for thee ; 

As in those hours by Fortune blest, 
Thy smiles were all for me. 

As then, our joys were only one, 
Be now our woes the same ; 

With all of earth, save thee, Ive done ; 
I’m wife in more than name! 
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THE PROSE POET OF GERMANY.* 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, ESQ. 


claims to genuine approbation. We doubt 
whether the ordinary publishers’ means 
of bringing a book into notice, will be at- 
tempted or suffered in this instance. It 
therefore affords us peculiar gratification, 
to give our unsolicited, honest, cheerful, 
cordial testimony in its behalf. Now let 
us see whether we cannot make all the 
readers of the Artist—at least all the lady- 
readers—agree with us. 

This is the first clear and connected 
memoir of Jean Paul which has been pub- 
lished in the English language. There 
have been several biographies in German, 


We approach the subject, chosen for this 

month, with diflidence. It is one well ; 
worthy to employ a more learned and more 

elegant pen. It is one, on which many arti- | 

cles have been written by critics familiar / 

; with the language and literature of Ger- | 
many—familiar, in an especial manner, 

with the wonderful productions of the man, : 

: whose “ way of life, from his youth up,” ; 
we shall attempt to depict. Our task is, 
} however, an humble one—simply to record 
some of the incidents which are delightfully 
interwoven in the narrative before us, and 
; to present a few extracts, which may fur- 
; nish the reader with a true idea of the } short and long, but none, which, if trans- 
| beauty of the work from which they are ; lated, could be in any degree so satisfac- 
taken. In doing this, we are sure to re- tory tous. The authenticity of this can- 


A 


ceive one gratifying reward—we mean the ‘ not be doubted, for it is begun by Richter’s 
sincere thanks of every lover of genius, for | “ Autobiography” and continued by a 
; pointing out a new source of refined, in- narrative of facts, relative no less to his 
tellectual pleasure. inward than outward life, derived from 

These volumes are the rich product of { various sources; the most important of 
the diligence, taste and talent of Mrs. Eliza | which is his own personal experience, 
Lee, of Boston, a lady who, though sur- interwoven, as it ever is, with an unre- 
rounded by the conveniences and allure- served frankness in all his romances. 
; ments of wealth, has devoted herself, with | The autobiography was continued only to 
unwavering assiduity, to the cultivation | his thirteenth year and then terminates 
of her mental powers. This is rare and , abruptly, because “he found, perhaps, 
admirable. Willingly would we pause | that it was only in childhood he could 
} here to pay a tribute to one, whose literary , idealize his own life.” From a desire to 
achievements hitherto, though less am- ' preserve, as much as possible, the peculi- 
bitious, have been scarcely less laudable ; arity of the original, the English of the 
but we fear lest we have already gone too translation has been allowed to wear a 
far in disclosing a name, ascertained only | German dress ; but in the remaining parts, 
from a letter, which turned our con- ; after this effort ceases, the language 1s 
jectures with regard to the authorship of } singularly pure and idiomatic—the style 
these volumes into certainty. No kind of | fluent and graceful, and there is not the 
{ hint is given, on the title-page, asto whom ; slightest appearance of constraint or aflec- 
| the public ought to confess themselves in- | tation, except when they are purposely 
; debted for so charming a work, but it is ; assumed, as imitative of Jean Paul him- 
jeft to depend entirely upon its intrinsic ; self, inthe passages from his correspond- 


* Life of Jean Paut Freperic Ricuter, compiled from various sources, together with his Autobio- 
translated from the German. Boston: harles C. Little and James Brown, 18 42—two vo- 


phy 
fone duodecimo—pages 356 and 365 
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ence, which are not too frequently intro- 
duced. 

The compiler—for such Mrs. Lee per- 
sists in calling herself—found herself af- 
flicted with an embarras des richesses. Her 
materials were superabundant. Her chief 
difficulty was what to choose. The whole 
was comprised in scarcely less than twenty 
German volumes, and from these her task 
was to select such parts as would throw 
light on Jean Paul’s personal concerns 
and the peculiarities of his character. 
With what taste and fidelity this task 
has been performed, we shall, perhaps, be 
unable to show ; but our opinion is, that 
in a work purely original much less 
would be required. To draw an illustra- 
tion from the Fine Arts, it is as if a 
sculptor had been set to model a beautiful 
and divine form out of many broken sta- 
tues—fragments that could not be joined 
so as to form a correct whole, but which 
might be separately copied in the clay till 
there rose a grand and simple harmony for 
the marble to manifest forever. To those 
acquainted with the Life of Schiller, by 
Carlyle—a life written long before that 
great thinker had resigned an English style, 
singularly clear and river-like in its flow, 
for his present abrupt jets and sudden 
cataracts of words—we can convey our 
appreciation of this Life of Richter, by 
saying that, though dissimilar in design as 
well as in execution, both inspire us with 
the same deep, quiet interest, and should 
occupy an equal rank among those contribu- 
tions to our literature, for which we are in- 
debted to English pioneers and settlers in 
the magnificent domain of the German 
intellect. - 

In the very centre of Germany, king- 
dom of Bavaria, in the year 1763, Jean 
Paul Richter was born. The place of his 
birth, the “ Fichtelgebirge,” is a pine- 
mountain region, wild and grand, unknown 
and unvisited save by few. ‘ The trains 
of travelling carriages,”’ says Richter, ‘on 
the road from ‘Munich and Nuremberg to 
Saxony, pass the foot of the mountain on 
the western side, and the travellers throw 


only a hasty glance at its dark-green 
crest as they go by. The troops of tra- 
velling German youth, with their staves 
and sketchbooks, turn away from its 
threshold, frightened at its gloomy aspect.” 
Here winter rules for nearly all the year. 
Except for a few weeks, which are called 
summer, the mountain is covered with 
snow. Isolated as they are, the moun- 
taineers are united by that close bond, a 
romantic attachment to their country. 


** The air has been said to belong to the Germans, 
as the sea does to the English ; but many of the 
German traditions go far into the secret bosom of 
the earth, and, among the mountain people who 
dig for treasures, there is a species of romance 
that belongs to no other country. 

“In the Fichtelgebirge, gold, that object of in- 
tense desire in the Middle Ages, had been found, 
and the search for it led to many valuable mine- 
ral discoveries. Gold is no longer sought there, but 
the traveller hears continually, in the solitude, 

_the hollow echo of the blows of the man of the 
mountains, and sees arise, behind a wall of ver- 
dure, the smoke of the smelting furnaces for iron, 
vitriol, and tin. 

* The beautiful fountains and fresh streams that 
burst out in every little hollow and green nook 
are a constant source of delight; and the sweet 
and soothing sound of running water is heard, 
wherever the blows of the hammer and the roar- 
ing of the furnaces are hushed. 

«The inhabitants of these heights are a pious, 
true, and simple people. Their employment 
gives a certain pride and self-confidence to their 
character, and a-grave and religious seriousness 
to their manners, although they are often excited 
and heated like the element in which they work. 
The most numereus and contented class are the 
woodcutters. Many young men leave a mechani- 
cal employment, irresistibly drawn, by the sing- 
ing of birds and the charms of the fresh air, to a 
life in the pine woods, where they have no wants 
but simple nourishment and necessary clothing.” 


Passing over the pictures presented to 
us in this introductory description by the 
‘““ compiler’’—as pass over many beautiful 
things we must—we quote those conclu- 
ding passages which show how vivid an 
effect, the romance breathed by the air of 
his lonely and sublime birth-place must 
have had on the imagination of the youth- 
ful poet. 

** Plain and simple as are the inhabitants of 
this region, the charm of remance and the poetry 
of the ancient superstitions are thickly spread 
over it. 

** The old people relate that good-natured 
dwarfs and fairies entered, secretly, certain fami- 
lies, and brought them good fortune. In the 
forests are woodmen and woodwomen, who nou- 


rish and protect those who have lost their way, 
and, for a piece of money, give them good coun- 
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sels. Everywhere around, in the deep solitudes, 
the horn of the ‘ wild hunter’ and the anvil blows 
of the * man of the mountains’ are heard. 

*« The atmospheric phenomena of these regions 
are still another source of excitement to the ima- 
gination of the poet. Sometimes the whole 
mountain tops are covered with vapor, where 
the sun is reflected in infinitely beautiful hues 
long after it is below the horizon. Sometimes 
the mountain top presents the same peculiar rosy 
hue that is seen upon the Alps. 

“It would be impossible for a poet with so 
keen a susceptibility to all impressions as Rich- 
ter, to be born under such influences, and to pass 
his youth just within the threshold of a region 
so filled with romance, without its having a 
powerful, but perhaps secret, influence upon the 
whole man, and upon the character of his genius 
and writings. It makes him the most personal 
of authors. The fact that he never could climb 
the heights of his birth-place was the mother of 
that secret longing with which he every moment, 
even in the most cheerful circumstances of his 
life, fell back upon his youth. When easier cir- 
cumstances permitted him to travel, he would 
not enter the solitary valleys or ascend the ro- 
mantic heights of the Fichtelgebirge, lest the 
reality should break the enchantment of memory, 
and the illusions of his youth, that embellished 
the evening of his life with romantic hues, should 
vanish. 

‘* Late in life he returned, after a short separa- 
tion, drawn by the mountain magnet to the place 
of his birth. The visitor found him, in his last 
years, in the little city and plain of Bayreuth, at 
the southern threshold of the mountain, where 
his eye could always turn to the high cradle of 
his infancy, and where the shadow of the pines 
could fall upon his grave.” 


The father of Jean Paul was a clergy- 
man; his mother was the daughter of a 
cloth-weaver. Richter tells us that he 
came into the world (remember, reader, he 
writes always in the third person and he 
calls himself the Professor, ) 


«*—in the same month that the golden and gray 
wagtail, the robin-redbreast, the crane, the red- 
hammer, appeared, and many snipes and wood- 
cocks arrived also ; and, indeed, on the same day 
of the month, in case any one should wish to 
strew flowers upon the cradle of the new-born, 
the spoonwort and aspen hung out their tender 
blossoms—on the 2ist of March ; also at the ear- 
liest and freshest time of day, namely, at half- 
past one in the morning. But what crowns all 
is, that his life and the life of the spring began 
at the same moment. This last circumstance, 
that the Professor and the spring were born to- 
gether, I have mentioned in conversation at least 
a hundred times; but I fire it off here, as a sa- 
lute of honor, the hundred and first time, that, 
by printing it, I may place it out of my » wer to 
offer again, as a bon mot, what, through the press, 
has gone the rounds of the whole world.” 


His paternal grandfather was a school- 
master, for whom he entertained a deep 
reverence and aflection. How deeply 
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touching is this incident !—told with what 


pathos ! 


«« My parents went with me, then a child of 
five months old, to visit his dying bed. A cler- 
gyman who was present, as my father has often 
told me, said, « Let the old Jacob lay his hand 
upon the child, that he may bless him.” 1 was 
placed in the bed, and he laid his hand upon my 
head. Pious grandfather! often have [ thought 
of thy cold, blessing hand, when fate has led me 
out of dark into brighter hours; and I needed to 
hold fast my faith in thy blessing, in this world, 
penetrated, governed and animated by wonders 
and spirits.” 

Now for a gem of the purest water :— 


*‘T cannot but say to Poverty, ‘ Be welcome! 
so thou come not too late in life.’ Riches weigh 
more heavily upon talent than poverty. Under 
gold mountains and thrones, le buried many 
spiritual giants. When, to the flame that the 
natural heat of youth kindles, the oil of riches is 
added, little more than the ashes of the phoenix 
remains. Fate does with the poet as we with 
singing birds, and overhangs the cage with dark- 
ness until he sings the tune we would have him 
sing. But preserve, just Providence, the o/d man 
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from want! for hoary years have already bent : 


him low, and he can no longer stand upright 


with the youth, and bear heavy burthens on his 


head. ‘The old man needs rest in the earth even 
while he is upon it, for he can use only the pre- 
sent and a little of the future, for the future does 
not reflect for him, as in a glass, the blooming pre- 
sent. Only two steps from the couch of his last 
and deepest repose, with no other curtain than 
the flowers about the grandfather’s chair of old 
age, he would yet slumber and rest a little, and, 
half-asleep, open his eyes once more upon the an- 
cient stars and fields of his youth ; and I have no 
objection—since he has already made his best 
preparation for the other world—if now in the 
evening, he should rejoice over his breakfast, and 
in the morning take comfort in his bed, and now, 
when he is a second time a child, the world 
should appear again under the innocent form of 
delight in which it first came before him. 


What is a book not worth that has in it 
a dozen passages like the foregoing! Per- 
haps, however, we shali not give another 
extract as long; it is a temptation, but we 
must avoid it. You must be content, 
reader, with a sprinkling of jewels; we 
have not space for the setting of large 
diamonds, each worth a king’s ransom. 

Wonsiedel is the name of Richter’s na- 
tive town. It has about three thousand 
inhabitants. He apostrophizes it :— 

«Tam willing to have been born in thee, little 
city of the high mountain, whose summits look 
down upon us like the heads of eagles. Thy 
mountain throne is embellished by the steps that 
lead to it, and tny fountains of health give the 
sick man strength to ascend to the wide throne 


above him, and to send his glance over distant 
villages and mountain plains. I am glad to have 
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been born in thee, little, but good city of my af- 
fections.” 


His childhood and boyhood were reflect- 
ed in his memory, even to his latest age, 
in a transparent light. He said :— 


«Men who have a firm hold on nothing else, 
delight in deep, far-reaching recollections of their 
days of childhood, and, in this billowy existence, 
they anchor on that, far more than on the thought 
of later difficulties. Perhaps for two reasons— 
that in this retrospection they press nearer to the 
gate of life guarded by spiritual existences, and, 
secondly, that they hope, in the spiritual power 
of an earlier consciousness, to make themselves 
independent of the little, contemptible annoy- 
ances, that surround humanity.” 


He left Wonsiedel, while yet in cap and 
petticoats; but his fancy painted it in 
colors more radiant than the reality. His 
father removed to Joditz, a better parish. 
His life here consisted in learning every 
thing. He revelled in half a dozen teach- 
ers, but had scarce a good one. He re- 
membered with delight the winter evening, 
when he received a respectable A, B, C, 
book with a pointer to show the letters. 
Some letters were red, some black. ‘“ A 
gambler,” he says, “ wins with gold and 
rouge et noir less delight than I by that 
book.” He went to school and was ex- 
alted to that important dignity of boy-life, 
the wearing of breeches. But his father 
became displeased with an occurrence at 
school and took him home. Here he was 
taught Latin and Greek, and made to ap- 
ply himself more closely, by his exact 
though loving parent. 

Much of the autobiography is devoted 
to an account of the ordinarily trivial, but, 
as related by him, exquisitely poetic events 
of boyhood. Take an example :— 


*¢ Winter shortened and sweetened our lessons. 
In the long twilight, the father walked to and 
fro, and the children trotted after him, creeping 
under his night-gown, and holding on, if they 
could reach his hands. “At the sound of the ves- 
per bell, we placed ourselves in a circle, and de- 
voutly chanted the hymn, Die finstre Nacht bricht 
stark herein. (The gloomy night is gathering in.)” 

But the incident on which Jean Paul 
: dwells with most happiness, is his first 
love. Probably, he was not more than 
eight years old. She was a blue-eyed 
peasant-girl of his own age, with a slen- 


der form and an oval face, somewhat 


marked with the small-pox, but with the 
thousand traits that, like the magic circles 
of the enchanter’s wand, take the heart a 
prisoner. He calls her in his way, “ the 
most beautiful of all summer-birds, a ten- 
der, blue butterfly, which in this beauti- 
ful season, fluttered about our hero.” 
They used to look at each other at church, 
‘“‘ without being satisfied,’’? and when she 
drove her cow home from pasture he knew 
the cow-bell, and flew to the wall to see 
her pass, and give her a nod; then he 
would run down to the gate-way and give 
her sugared almonds. ‘Sweets for the 
sweet,” which, doubtless, were duly relish- 
ed by the blue butterfly. 


** The sound of this cow-bell remained for him 
a long time the Ranzde Vach from the high, dis- 
tant Alps of childhood, and yet will his old 
heart’s blood roll in billows through his veins, 
when this sound again hovers in the air. There 
are tones from the wind harp that, playing on 
the spot are beautiful, but farther off more beau- 
tiful still, and in the distance I might, at their 
softened sound, weep for pleasure. We associate 
love with even the slightest sound ; be it only a 
cow-bell, its Orphic enchantment is doubled, and 
the distant, invisible waves of harmony lead the 
heart into the eternal, and we know not whether 
it is near or distant, and man weeps joyfully at 
the same time over what he possesses and what 
he desires.” 


What a soul for music had Jean Paul ! 
—how deeply he was moved by concord 
of sweet sounds! His first love “ amount- 
ed ” to very little ; he never even touched 
her hand, except, we suppose, when he 
put the sugared almonds into it. As for 
a kiss—that he hardly dared to think of. 
When even the servant girl at home kiss- 
ed his lips, it used to “‘ immerse him in the 
warmest heaven, and leave him entranced 
and evaporating in a glowing ether.” 
What would have become of him if the 
blue butterfly had indulged in a similar 
recreation, it is difficult to conjecture ; 
doubtless he would have evaporated al- 
gether, or gone off into spontaneous com- 
bustion. But this “ first love,” though it 
lasted for years, for the want, we suppose, 
of a fairer object in the limited circle of 
his acquaintance, went out of itself, and 
not the faintest spark lived in its embers 
when, twenty years afterwards, he saw 
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the blue butterfly, and the scars only and 
the pit marks remained. ‘ She was faded 
and bent, and I name her not.” Oh, 
fickle Jean Paul ! 


other point, and take notice of the fact, 
that our hero was seldom, in the whole 
course of his life, quite free from what the 
French, with their peculiar felicity of ex- 
pression, call la grande passion. It cer- 
tainly is the largest, if. not the brightest 
thread that runs through the web of the 
poetical life. Some one, if not loving yet 
dearly loved, seems to have been neces- 
sary to the happiness of Jean Paul’s ex- 
istence. Excepting that to which the 
foregoing remarks are referrible, he did 
not, in early life, form any abiding attach- 
ment. We doubt whether young persons 
ever are what is called deeply in love. 
The heart is then too pliable to be fixed 
in a certain, positive shape. It is turned 
this way to-day and that way to-morrow, 
and, like those creeping plants which are 
swayed about by the wind, it is difficult to 
tellin which direction it will grow or where 
it will most firmly cling. To confess the 
truth, we are sceptical altogether about 
the durability of so tempestuous an emo- 
tion. Out of romances, marvellously few 
are the instances of unswerving constancy 
and lasting affection— Men have died, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love.” 

In poetry they seldom die of any thing 
else. Your influenza is nothing to it. 
The symptoms are very much the same— 
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responding, now we think of it, more 
nearly to that indigenous disorder of the 
West, fever and ague—now one is shiv- 
ering with the intensity of cold, now 
burning in the extreme of heat. 

It may be agreeable occasionally to be 
tormented in this fashion, but the adage 
Ne quid nimis, applies to the case—too 
much of a good thing is good for nothing ; 
and the “ tertian” ought not to last for- 
ever. We doubt whether it can. Jean 
Paul seems to have recovered from his, 
even when the distemper was most severe, 


without resorting to wine and bark. Com- } 


mon sense seems to act like quinine, and 
that was administered to him in pretty 
large doses by the hand of poverty. Not 
to this alone, however, was he indebted 
for his ultimate cure; matrimony, in his 
case as in most others, proved the sove- 
reign specific. He loved his wife too much 
to fallin love. 

Jean Paul was obliged in early life to 
subject his constitution to exposures and 
exercises, which gave him excellent phy- 
sical strength and health, that were ever 
afterward more valuable to him than much 
fine gold. His advantages of education 
were not very good, and he laments the 
want of teachers. A mind, so eager for 


_ knowledge, could not however fail to ac- 


cumulate a goodly store. 


He improved 


- to the fullest extent every opportunity for 


reading ; he made several common-place 


- books and filled them with extracts, prin- 
’ cipally from works of theology. 


His stu- 


' dies probably took this direction, from the 


weeping, wheezing, sighing, groaning— 


but love is by far the most fatal of the 
two. As described in verse generally, it 


is the most unhealthy sentiment that a 
man can entertain. | 
more decidedly unpleasant. Its raptures, 
if they ever occur in their exaggerated 
form, must but poorly compensate for the 
anguish, the agony, the misery, the doubts, 
the fears, the tremblings, the perturba- 
tion, the tribulation, the vexation and the 
“ botheration,” which it occasions. Itisa 
disease of an intermittent character—cor- 


fact that he was intended by his parents 
for the church. Nothing can be more in- 


- teresting than the reminiscences of his 
- juvenile studies, particularly at that period 


Nothing could be © 


PAL 


when, after digging into the Greek and 
Hebrew, he begansto cultivate the belle- 
lettres literature of his native country. He 


thanks the good chaplain, by whom he | 


was instructed, for his guidance to a Ger- 
man style; but this is ironical, for the 
themes which he suggested or rather di- 
rected were hardly suited to the pupil’s 
genius. On the selecting of subjects for 
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composition, he gives us this fine thought : 


Yet better than all subjects for themes are 
perhaps none. The youth will choose for him- 
self, as he would a beloved mistress, the matter 
of which he is full, and with it alone he can 
create that which is vital. Leave the young 
mind in freedom with its time and its themes, as 
older writers require, and he will speak out, un- 
disturbed by your touch; otherwise he is like a 
bell that rests upon the ground; it can emit no 
sound until it hangs untouched in the free air. 


We regret that we cannot follow our 
hero, paris passibus, through the whole 
course of his boyhood, for we are more in- 
terested in this portion of his life than any 
other. During the time that he was at 
Schwarzenbach-on-the-Saale, to which 
parish his father had beer called from 
Joditz, his autobiography is rich in beau- 
tiful thoughts. He had then his “first 
kiss,”’ of which he glowingly says :— 

‘‘It was the one pearl of a minute, that was 
never repeated; a whole longing past and a 
dreaming future were united in one moment, and 
in the darkness behind my closed eyes the fire- 


works of a whole life were evolved at a glance. 
Ah, I have never forgotten it—the ineflaceable 


moment !” 

Thus much have we gathered from 
what Jean Paul writes about himself— 
how deeply is it to be regretted that the 
infirmities of advancing age prevented him 
from continuing this most delightful of 
autobiographies ! He seems, through the 
winter of long years, to have seen his far 
away existence as clearly as if it had been 
actually passing before him. 


From this point, did space permit us, 
we could follow in the footsteps of the 
American author; for author she is as 
well entitled to be called as any other 
biographer or any historian, who has to 
select from many sources the materials for 
his work. It will be impossible for us to 
do more than set down the main incidents 
of Richter’s life, as they transpired ; of his 
works we shall merely mention the names, 
assuring the reader that if he desires to have 
a general idea of their character and con- 
tents, he can do nothing better than con- 
sult these volumes. We wish that we 
could give several observations, introduced 
by our author, to show how capable she is 


of doing justice to her subject. How ad- 


mirable is the following :— 


**In youth, great humility is almost invariably 
the attendant of superior genius. The future pro- 
phet kpows not that his face is radiant as that of 
Moses*when he descended from the Mount, until 
it is reflected from another. It is necessary to 
make a young mind believe in itself, before it will 
trust to its own success.” 


On the 19th of May, 1781, at the age 
of eighteen, Richter entered the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. Here he met with disap- 
pointment and had to fight with poverty. 
The selections, given from his correspon- 
dence while here, are rich and show a 
wonderful maturity of intellect. We are 
amused with his notice of the death of Dr. 
Ernesti, a learned professor, of whom he 
writes :— He will allow himself many 
hours in heaven with Cicero.” At this 
period, his father having died many months 
before, his mother, who was a kind-heart- 
ed but weak woman, suffered much trou- 
ble from disputes with her relatives and 
the want of money. Jean Paul was an 
excellent son; he strove in writing to his 
mother to administer the best consolation 
to her. Here is a passage by a boy of 
eighteen :— 


“Pray! If you have no friend to whom you 
can complain, complain to Him who is the friend 
of all men! Wait from him the help, that, how- 
ever long delayed, never fails. Remember that 
our greatest troubles can rob us of nothing but 
life, and that death will give us that sweet rest 
that life has denied; that hereafter our sorrows 
will sleep calmly till we awake from slumber to 
that blessed day when an open heaven will re- 
ceive the pious; when friend shall meet friend ; 
the wife the husband; the child shall find the 
father that he has so long lost, and eternal hap- 
piness shall stream through the heart of the 
blessed.” 

While at Leipzig, as a means of support, 
Jean Paul commenced his first literary 
efforts. They were Ssatires—their titles, 
The Eulogy of Stupidity and The Green- 
land Lawsuits. They were not very suc- 
cessful, though his object was accomplish- 
ed by the receipt from the publisher of 
some small sums. Satire was not his 
forte, and he soon, happily, relinquished 
it altogether. 

At the age of twenty-two, he formed 


that remarkable friendship with Otto, 
which continued without a moment’s in- 
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terruption through the life of the poet. 
Christian Otto is the well-known biogra- 
pher of Richter. 

No author of any country was ever so 
great a favorite with the women of his 
country as Jean Paul. Mrs. Lee gives 
the very excellent reasons in the following 
passage 

«« The tenderness and reverence with which he 
always speaks of the sorrows and sensibilities of 
women, has made him dear to every woman’s 
heart. He did not regard them, as men of 
genius are too apt to do, as mere playthings for 
the flattery of an idle hour, or solely as idols of 
the imagination for poets to study, in order to 
heighten the effect of their own creations; he 
strove to elevate them in their own estimation, 
and place them in a moral and political equality 
with man, and, added to this, was all the tender- 
ness which led him to say ‘ To the man who has 


had a mother, all women are sacred for her 
sake.’ ” 


His first serious work, that attracted to 
him the eyes of the literary world, was 
“ The Invisible Lodge,” a pedagogical ro- 
mance. For this he received an hundred 
ducats, and it is recorded as an instance of 
his filial piety, that when he received the 
first thirty of them, he walked several 
miles by the light of the stars and poured 
the glittering treasure into his mother’s lap. 
His next work, completed and published 
in 1794, was Hesperus, for which he was 
paid but two hundred dollars; by this he 
is best known out of Germany. 

Jean Paul did not enter into “ face to 
face”? companionship with the distinguish- 
ed men of his country, till, at the age of 
thirty-three he visited Weimar. Here he 
became closely united to Herder and 
Wieland, and was, of course, not on the 
best terms with Goethe and Schiller, who 
were the leaders of an opposite faction. 
Herder, in writing of Richter to Jacob, 
said— 

««Heaven has sent me a treasure in Richter, 
that I neither deserved nor expected. Every 
time that we are together he opens anew the 
treasures that the three wise men brought, and 
the star goes always before him. I can only say 
that he is all heart, all soul ; an harmonious tone 
in the great golden harp of humanity, in which 
there are so many cracked, so many discordant 
strings.” 

Our hero became at Weimar a great 
favorite of the Duchess Amelia, and other 


accomplished women. 
Von Kalb, who was possessed of brilliant 
talents and wonderful capacities of loving, 
was deeply enamoured of him. Though 
she diffused all the warmth into their cor- 
respondence, we are not disposed to give 
Richter credit for so severe and refined a 
Platonism as his present biographer. 

Jean Paul remained only a few weeks 
in the fascinating circles of Weimar, but 
resorted to Hof, a small town in which 
he had been educated previous to his en- 
tering the university at Leipzig. Here he 
commenced that great work on which his 
fame chiefly rests in Germany, The 
Titan. Many years elapsed before it 
was completed. During its progress, he 
gave to the public many lesser works, be- 
sides contributing many desultory articles 
to the periodicals of the day. We cannot 
sympathise in the regret that he should at 
times have been forced by necessity, or 
the desire of aiding his friends, into the 
composition of short stories, essays, &c., 
and we do not believe that they matured 
or impaired the powers of his mind, but 
rather kept them in play. An author is 
no more capable of putting constantly into 
action his severest intellectual energies, 
than is the gymnast to exert his utmost 
strength. Occasional repose is requisite 
for both, but less requisite than light and 
easy exercise. 

Immediately upon Richter’s return from 
Weimar, he was visited by the celebrated 
enthusiast Julia Von Krudener, the wife 
of the Russian ambassador in Denmark. 


«< This singular woman had been to Leipzig, to 
visit her son, and came in the full bloom of her 
remarkable beauty, to his solitary residence, as 
she said, to seek a comet on its path. Upon 
Richter, whose soul was always thirsting for the 
spiritual and ideal’in women she made an indeli- 
ble impression, and excited an interest that led 
to a correspondence of many years’ duration. 
They were only an hour together, but the in- 
terest was mutual. There must have been some- 
thing in Richter’s person and manners extremely 
fascinating to women, for the impression his 
works had made on the imagination, was always 
deepened by an interview.” 


Another of these enchantresses, who 
drew him more powerfully than either of 
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the others from the quiet and regular flow 
of his studious hours, rejoiced in the un- 
pronounceable name of Emilie Von Ber- 
lespsh; she was a young, beautiful, and 
rich widow of Switzerland. He met her 
at the baths of Eger, in Saxony. While 
he was dallying there, his mother died. 
This mournful event drew him home, but 
he soon fled back to Eger, ‘ to find in the 
sympathy of his new female friend, con- 
solation for this, his deepest sorrow.” 
With this lady he enjoyed an attachment 
purely Platonic for several years. She 
was, however, a little more human, and, 
at one time, insisted upon his being mar- 
ried to her, but he resisted, and she, did 
what every wise woman should under simi- 
lar circumstances, took another spouse. 
There is so much excellent sense in the 
following passage, that we cannot help 
quoting it—albeit, we have already reach- 
ed the limits assigned to this article. 


**No genius of either sex should marry a 
genius. The result of the poetic nature seems to 
be an intense personality, I do not mean selfish- 
ness or even egotism—but the poet lives in his 
own creations; they are his domain, his king- 
dom, and he cannot go out of them, to enter into 
the heart or interests of an individual, although 
he understands better than another the great 
heart of humanity, and lives in the soul of the 
universe. His wife should be willing to be only 
a ray, to be absorbed, and have no individual ex- 
istence except in him. How could this be, were 
both poets, both demanding supremacy, and the 
acknowledgment of individual superiority? Far 
happier, far more graceful is it for a woman to 
remain in the attitude of a priestess at the do- 
mestic altar, not of man, because he is a man, but 
because he is a poet, and to keep the flame pure 
by no slavish offering, but by the holy incense of 
admiration and reverence.” 


Nothing contributed more to the happi- 
ness which Richter possessed, while his 
sun was in the eastern horizon and in the 
youth of his fame, than his friendship 
with the Herders. This is a portion of 
his memoirs on which we should like to 
dwell; to such a friendship the epithet 
“heavenly” may with truth be applied—it 
was never overshadowed by a cloud. 

In October 1800, after having fixed his 
residence in Berlin, he met, at a festival 
given in his honor, the secret tribunal 
counsellor, Meyer, and his two unmarried 
daughters. In Caroline, the younger, he 
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recognized the woman, better than any 
other he had ever known, suited to be his 
wife. She had already conceived,a great 
admiration of-his genius, and by an easy 
transfer bestowed it on his person. They 
loved wisely and well, and were married. 
Richter was thirty-eight years of age— 
quite young enough for a poet to form such 
a connection and be happy in it. Caroline 
was much younger. She was sufficiently 
beautiful, amiable, and endowed with ta- 
lents of a superior order. She wrote ex- 
ceedingly well, though luckily she was not 
a genius. Their union was blessed from 
its beginning to its close. No two beings 
were ever more wholly adapted to each 
other. Caroline bore with Richter’s oc- 
casional humors, and Richter—had nothing 
to bear with. 

After his marriage, as before, Richter 
viewed every object in the prismatic light 
of a glowing fancy. He thus writes to his 
friend Otto on the birth of his first child: . 


DEAR OLD FRIEND :— 

« Your expressions over my wife touched me 
deeply. You should have had, as of a princess, 
the diariwm of her double life—but indeed it lasts 
no longer. This very night she had, with her 
still continued blooming health, pains that pre- 
vented sleep. In the morning the midwife (an 
accomplished one from Jena,) declared that in 
two hours the birth would take place. About 
eleven o’clock it was followed by a godlike little 
daughter. Heavens! you will be as transported 
as | was, when the nurse brought me, as out of a 
cloud, my second love, with the blue eyes wide 
open, a beautiful high brow, kiss-lipped, heart- 
touching, and with the little nose of my Caroline. 

«« God is near at the birth of every child. Who 
does not find him in this incomprehensible me- 
chanism of pain, in this sublimity of his exquisite 
machinery, in this prostration of our own inde- 
pendence, wi// never find him.” 


Richter suffered but little under pecu- 
niary embarrassments. At one time the 
old hag, Res angusta, shook her skinny 
finger at him, but she was soon driven 
away by the generosity of the prince, who 
bestowed upon the poet a small pension, 
which, having been continued through his 
life, with but a brief interruption, was suf- 
ficient with the results of his splendid lite- 
rary efforts to render him and his family 
comfortable. 

The first great calamity that ever befell 
Richter, was the death of his son Max— 
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a youth of a tender nature and wonderful 
intellectual promise. His next great ca- 
lamity was the loss of sight; than this 
surely nothing could have been to such a 
man more afflicting. This he did not long 
survive. He was a little more than sixty 
years old when he died. The “ Life” 
closes with the following deeply pathetic 


death scene :— 


«Noon had by this time arrived. Richter, 
thinking it was night, said, “It was time to go 
to rest /” and wished toretire. He was wheeled 
into his sleeping apartment, and all was arranged 
as if for repose; a small table near his bed, with 
a glass of water, and his two watches ; a common 
one and a repeater. His wife now brought him 
a wreath of flowers that a lady had sent him, for 
every one wished to add some charm to his last 
days. As he touched them carefully, for he 
could neither see nor smell them, he seemed to 
rejoice in the images of the flowers in his mind, 
for he said uta to Caroline, ‘ My beautiful 
flowers, my lovely flowers !” 

‘** Although his friends sat around the bed, as 
he imagined it was night, they conversed no 
longer; he arranged his arms as if preparing for 
repose, which was to be to him the repose of 
death, and soon sank into a tranquil sleep. 

“< Deep silence pervaded the apartment. Ca- 
roline sat at the head of the bed, with her eyes 
immovably fixed on the face of her beloved hus- 
band. Otto had retired, and the nephew sat 
with Plato’s Phedon in his hand, open at the 
death of Socrates. At that moment a tall and 
beautiful form entered the chamber ; and, at the 
foot of the bed, with his hands raised to heaven 
and deeply moved, he repeated aloud the prayer 
of his Mosaic faith. It was Emanuel, and next 
to Otto, the most beloved of Richter’s friends. 

«About six o’clock the physician entered. 
Richter yet appeared to sleep; his features be- 
came every moment holier, his brow more hea- 
venly, but it was cold as marble to the touch ; 
and as the tears of his wife fell upon it, he re- 
mained immovable. At length his respiration 
became less regular, but his features always 
calmer, more heavenly. A slight convulsion 


passed over the face; the physician cried out, 
‘that is death!” and all was quiet. The spirit 
had departed ! 

** All sank, praying, upon their knees. This 
moment, that raised them above the earth with 
the departing spirit, admitted of no tears ! 

s** Thus Richter went from earth, great and 
holy as a poet, greater and holier as a man !’ 

*‘Involuntarily we recall the death-bed of 
another great poet, on that delicious summer’s 
day when the windows were all open, and the 
only sound the ripple of the Tweed upon its 
stony bed. Here, in the midst of winter, a deeper 
repose must have consecrated the death-bed of 
Richter, as if Nature herself stood reverently 
still, when her worshipper and interpreter laid 
down the garment in which he had ministered 
in her temple. 

** Richter was buried by torch-light: the un- 
finished manuscript of Se/ina-borne upon his 
coffin, and the noble ode of Klopstock,— 

“ Thou shalt arise, my Soul!” 
sung by the students of the Gymnasium at the 
burial vault. 


In conclusion, it becomes us to express 
a regret that we could not have presented a 
faithful analysis of the life of Jean Paul. 
We are forced to utter the usual lamenta- 
tion of reviewers, over a lack of space. We 
shall have accomplished our object, how- 
evel, if successful in exciting the reader’s 
admiration for a work, than which, few 
have been produced among us more credit- 
able to the taste and intelligence of the 
community—we mean of course, if the 
book is bought as it deserves to be. We 
lingered over the early days of Jean Paul, 
because they most thoroughly interested 
us, and because, by offering, as it were, 
the beginning of the work, we trusted to 
inspire the public with a longing for all 


that follows. 


HOPE. 


BY CHARLES TOWNSEND. 


Reflected in the lake, I love 
To mark the star of evening glow, 
So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So restlessin the wave below. 


Then heavenly hope is all serene, 
And earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 

false and fleeting as tis fair. 
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MY MOTHER. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM G-. HOWARD. 


My Mother! what endearing thoughts 
Are treasured in that name ; 

A thousand thrilling memories 
Of glory and of shame. 


It}minds me of the chequered past, 
Life’s bright and balmy spring; 

When every feeling soared away, 
On fancy’s joyous wing : 


When nota cloud of dark distrust, 
Had crossed my sunny brow; 

And nota pang had scathed my breast, 
So full of anguish now. 


Then thy benignant smiles of love, 
Like flowers of fadeless bloom, 
Beamed on my young and guileless heart, 
The antidote of gloom. 


How oft I sat upon thy knee, 
A Mother’s kiss to share ; 

And sang with thee my infant song, 
And lisped my infant prayer. 


O! those were blissful hours indeed, 
But they have passed away, 

As fleetly asthe radiant hues, 
That gild expiring day. 


And I have ill repaid thy love, 
Whose boundless stores were spread 
With pious heart and lavish hand, 
Around my youthful head. 


Forgive me, Mother! for the past 
Fulfill this one desire ! ne 


And to repay thy love shall all 
My noblest powers conspire. 


Sorrow and care have been thy lot, 
Along life’s rugged path ;_ 

The darkness of a wintry night, 
O’erspread with forms of wrath. 


But joy will soon succeed to woe, 
Each gloomy cloud will flee ; 
Mercy will grant a sweet release, 
When time shall cease to be. 


The faith and hope and pious zeal, 
That soothe thy sorrows here, 
Shall then suppress each rising sigh, 

And dry up every tear. 


When the dark storms of life are past 

' And allits scenes are o’er ; 

When safely moored from every blast, 
On yonder blissful shore ! 


Dear Mother! then, delightful thought ! 
That rapturous song we'll sing, 

Whose strains of sweet redeeming love, 
Through Heaven’s broad arches ring. 


There we, and all we’ve loved below, 
Arrayed in robes of white, 

Shall bask beneath the tree of life, 
And bathe in seas of light. 


From all that now distracts the breast, 
In Heaven we shall be free; 

And perfect love and peace be ourg, 
Throughout Eternity ! 


THE DRAMA. 


Tae Drama has been in a very declining state in 
this city, notwithstanding the great efforts that 
have been made by the managers, and particularly 
those of the Park Theatre, for the amusement of 
the public. We are, however, happy to say, that 
the clouds which appeared to lower upon theatri- 
cals are rapidly dispersing, and that the prospect 
is, at present, more bright and cheering than it has 
been for many months. 

At the Park they have now an excellent Stock 
Company, and have for the last three weeks been 
giving several of theold standard comedies, which 
have been extremely well played. With the com- 
pany they have now collected, we will venture to 
assert, that comedy cannot be better got up in any 
theatre of the Union, and we need only mention 
the names of the principal actors to convince our 
readers of the fact; with Burton, Browne, Placide, 
Abbot, Barry, Williams, Fisher and Andrews, Mrs. 
Wheatley, Mrs. Vernon, Miss Buloid and Miss 
Hildreth, there is hardly a comedy in the English 
language that they might not successfully attempt. 
A little addition to the talent of the company in the 
ladies’ department might be advantageous. 


They have lately had an accession of strength in 


the arrival of Mr. George Vandenhoff, a young 
actor of very considerable merit and much promise. 
He has already appeared in Hamlet and Virginius, 
and in both characters evinced much genius, good 
discrimination and a perfect knowledge of the 
stage. He was well supported by Barry and Ab- 
bott ; we wish we could say as much for the per- 
sons who played the minor tragic characters. 

The theatre has been better attended than for 
many months, and we were glad to perceive that 
many of the élite of the beau monde of New York 
were present. Mr. Vandenhoff’s performances 
were rapturously applauded, and we have no 
doubt he will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the treasury of the theatre. 

The Olympic has opened its winter campaign, 
which bids tair to be as prosperous asthe last. The 
laughter loving will always be certain of being well 
catered for by Mitchell. 

M’dile Celeste has arrived and is engaged at the 
Bowery. We marvel that the managers of the 
Park did not secure her servicese—she would have 
been a sure card for them. In her peculiar line 


; she is an excellent actress. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fie. 1. Watzrne Dress.—A robe of foulard 
colour, Gorge de pigeon, the front of the corsage and 
jupe ornamented with a bouwillounée, trimming of 
the same which descends from the point of the 
waist, gradually enlarging towards the edge of the 
jupe—waist @ pointe—the form of the body high, 
coming well up on the shoulders. Camail of black 
lace fastened at the neck with rose-coloured rib- 
bons; bouffonnés bonnet of white silk, trimmed 
with white ribbons and lace. 


Fie. 2. Eventnc Daress.—A dress of white mus- 
lin, corsage a@ bouillons, with short sleeves orna- 


mented with rosettes of yellow ribbons, and down 
the jupe with two narrow pipings of the same color, 
with rosettes uniting them at regular distances as 
on the sleeves; scarf of light gauze and black lace 
mittens reaching half way up the arm. 


Fie. 3. Evexine Daess.—A jupe of white muslin 
with one broad tuck at the bottom. A tunic of the 
same material, cut in vandykes down the front and 
rounded off at the bottom, ornamented with rich 
white lace and small bunches of roses. The cor- 
sage a@ pointe also ornamented with white lace, 
short tight sleeves and black lace mittens. 


LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Paris, Ave. 24. 
My Dear Str :— 

We are now, in the dead season—too late for 
absolute novelties in summer fashions, and some- 
what too early forthe slight changes that take place 
in autumn; indeed, the extraordinary heat of the 
weather induces us to dress more lightly even than 
we did a month ago. The mourning for the late 
Duke of Orleans being adopted only by the court, 
and offering nothing novel either in form or mate- 
rial, I shall make no observations en it. 

A cap is indispensable in early morning déshabille. 
The forms of morning caps have varied in one re- 
spect only, that is, they are shorter at the ears: 
some are composed of muslin, a round shape, with- 
out any fulness at the front, which is composed of 
two bands sitting close to the face, and each em- 
broidered in a light pattern. Others have a drawn 
caul, with a double border of Valenciennes Jace. 
The usual style of trimming for these caps is with 
small knots of ribbon, placed at the ears, and if the 
robe is of gingham the mbbon should correspond 
with it in color. 

The forms of chapeaux and capotes for the after- 
noon promenade remain the same as last month, 
but the brims are brought more over the face ; but 
those of coloured tulle, corresponding with the cha- 
peau, have given place to white tulle or lace ; either 
must be of a very transparent kind. Crape and tulle 
chapeauz are those principally in request. Those of 
lace, also, though so long in favour, have lost 
nothing of their vogue, and fancy chapeauz, those 
composed of alternate bands of ribbon and lace, or 
ribbon and rice straw, are very much in request. 

The camail, crispin, or scarf, worn in the public 
promenade, must be of the lightest possible kind ; 
the most elegant, and indeed the most in request, 
is the crispin of black or white lace, made without 
lining, and falling in ample and graceful folds round 
the figure. Muslin camails embroidered, lined with 
coloured gauze or florence, and sometimes trimmed 
with lace, come next; they are still very fashion- 
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able, but I believe will go out at the end of this 
season. Their form is not in fact well calculated 
for a summer toilette, that is to say, unless they 
are made in perfectly transparent materials. The 
pelerine cardinal keep? its ground, but I think it 
will not long continue to do so; it is now rarely 
worn in out-doer dress. 

Coloured organdy robes, either pale rose or azure 
blue, worn over white tafletas under-dresses, are 
very much in vogue in evening costume. I have 
just seen some of both colours, finished with three 
tucks round the border, each surmounted by a light 
embroidery in white silk. A low corsage, tight to 
the shape, and a little pointed at the bottom; it is 
disposed in folds, forming a gerbe on each side, 
and trimmed with a Brussels lace berthe. Short 
sleeve, nearly but not quite tight to the arm, dis- 
posed in two tucks, each surmounted by em- 
broidery. 

The majority of silk dresses are trimmed with 
flounces, either of the same material or of lace— 
that is, | mean in evening dress, for those adopted 
for dinner are usually ornamented en tablier with 
soutache, or else with small rfiches pointed at the 
edges, they are placed en echelle, at some distance 
from each other, and the tablier is generally in the 
form of a broken cone: a small knot of taffetas 
ribbon, of the colour of the dress, is placed at the 
end of each riche. This style is also adopted for 
evening négligé, but flounces, of either silk or lace, 
are more general. I think that the vogue of 
flounces for the ensuing winter may now be said to 
be firmly established, but at present they may be 
said to be preposterohsly deep, for although there 
are seldom-more than two, they cover at least 
two-thirds of the skirt, and sometimes even more. 
This kind of trimming has a very bad effect, except 
upon a tall slight figure. 

Fashionable colours have not varied since I wrote 
last, but the predominance of whive has increased. 


Yours, very truly, &c. 
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Tue Artist is published at the Office of the Proprietor, Mr. Quarré, No. 64 Reade street, near 
Broadway, New York, where Subscriptions will be received, and all communications immediately 


attended to. All letters must be post paid. 


Nore.—The nature of this work and the great care with which it will be executed, will compel 
the Proprietor to publish only a limited number of copies, and he therefore cannot, with any cer- 
tainty engage to furnish the numbers of “ THe Artist” excepting to Subscribers, and to avoid any 
mistake upon this subject all persons subscribing to the work will be furnished with a receipt 
signed by the Publisher. 


_ To Pusuisners. We shall, in future, devote some pages of the work to Literary Notices of 
New Publications. The Publishers are, therefore, requested to send the works they wish noticed, 
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We are indebted to your kind patronage for a success which has far surpassed our expecta- 
tions, and for which we beg to tender our grateful acknowledgements. We think: it also due to 
you, to offer afew observations regarding our publication. 

Some enlightened friends have recommended, that we should publish original articles only by 
American Authors ; but that being the course adopted by several previously existing periodicals, 
we think it will be more acceptable to our subscribers, that we should offer them the productions 
of some of the best French and English writers of the day, combined with those of our most dis- 
tinguished American Authors, such as Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Sprague, Dana, Park Ben- 
jamin, Epes Sargent, James Aldrich, &c. §&c ; thus forming, as it were, an universal literary con- 
fraternity. Wefeel confident that the great majority of our subscribers will agree with us in 
this opinion. 

We were induced to undertake the publication of ‘ The Artist,” because we have a series of em- 
bellishments to offer to its subscribers, and because we wish to replace the ordinary black engrav- Ei, = 
ings by engravings in color. It appears to us, that it would have been perfectly idle to have 
undertaken a new publication with the same style of illustration as that adopted by existing Ma- 
gazines and Ladies’ Books, and in which they have attained all the perfection of which that style 
is capable, 


The illustrations we shall give in our numbers will be as varied as they are new, for both the in- 
vention and the means of execution are our own exclusive property, We trust that our efforts 
will continue to be appreciated and encouraged by our indulgent patrons, We doubt not that 
we shall, in the course of time, have imitators, but we shall, at all events, have been the first to 
trace out a new line, which has not as yet been attempted in any other country. 


The Bouquet of Roses, in our first number, has given great satisfaction to our subscribers, and 
many of them have requested that we would givea series of coloured Flowers, accompanied by 
botanical descriptions, thus forming a guide to that delightful section of natural history. We 
have not hesitated to act upon this suggestion, which will, in so eminent a degree, combine the use- 
ful and the agreeable ; and without consideration as to the additional labor and expense which 
this will necessarily occasion, we present, in this number, an engraving of the Chelone obliqua, a 
flower indigenous to this country, together with an elaborate botanical description of it. It is the 
first of a collection, which we purpose giving to our subscribers upon the same plan as Pazton’s 
Magazine of Botany, published in London, the copies of which are very scarce, and cost seventy 
dollars. 

As this series of flowers will render the regular receipt of our publication additionally inter- 
esting, we respectfully suggest, in order that there may be no unnecessary delay, or interruplion 
in ils delivery, to those who may desire to receive it regularly, that they shoula remit the subscrip- 
tions, post-paid, to the office of the Artist, No. 64 Read Street, New-York. 


For the satisfaction of some parties who have criticised the name we have adopted for our work, 4 
we declare that its Title THE ARTIST,” the qualification of Ladies’ Monthy Book we con- 
sider merely as an explanation, or carrying out of its intentions, We call our book the“ THE i $ 
ARTIST,” and we shall use all the energies we possess to render it worthy of the Title. te 
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